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Whither S F ? 

No. 1 in a series of 

SPECIAL GUEST EDITORIALS 

The proper study of mankind is man,’ said Alexander 
Pope some 250 years ago, and authors have generally 
believed that he is right. And science fiction? Well, until 
recently I would have agreed with Harry Harrison who, 
in his introduction to a recent book. Blast Off, says, 
‘ Science fiction is for boys.’ But now I have been 
persuaded by the editor of VISION OF TOMORROW 
to look a little below such facile judgements, and he has 
introduced me to a world of writing which is clearly not 
intended for a juvenile public. 

Pope went on to describe man in his Essay on Man as 

‘With too much knowledge for the sceptic side. 

With too much weakness for the stoic’s pride.’ 

He might almost have been describing the sf author. 
Because he is no sceptic and lets his imagination range, 
feeding it with bits of knowledge from a dozen different 
disciplines— biology, astronomy, psychology, engineering, 
cybernetics, sociology — and blowing up his information 
into a situation in which is set the human problem in 
one form or another. In these weird and sometimes 
fascinating settings human nature is displayed in an 
enormous range of contexts; and many rich and strange 
possibilities of behaviour (not solely human) are displayed. 
And it is impossible to study behaviour, whether human 
or subhuman or superhuman, without considering 
explicitly or implicitly the whole question of creation — 
thestaggeringfactthateverythinglS— andeithershrugging 
off the questions flippantly and satirically or reaching out 
towards an hypothesis which can at least be probed, 
explored and to some extent tested. And so the whole 
genre of sf has a basically religious element. And this 
underlying seriousness seems inescapable. One might have 
thought that in many cases the sf authors take a little 
knowledge and find it a dangerous thing, because it is a 



highly dangerous thing to think that human science, 
having discovered a little, can uncover everything. But 
in fact the glimpses of deep science-theology, which was 
calied ‘the Queen of sciences’ — keep breaking through. 

Consider The Budget Planet by Robert Sheckley in The 
Year's Best Science-Fiction No. 2. The blurb says it is a ‘con 
man’s version of the Genesis story,' and the ‘1’ of the 
story certainly carries all the signs of the tricky operator, 
who contracts to create the earth to the order of a tall 
bearded old man with piercing eyes who keeps asking 
awkward questions. And the imperfections of the work- 
manship are cleverly covered up and explained away by 
the con man’s astute patter. But here and there the 
strange old man, who appears to be so easily fooled, 
speaks in the deep way which simplicity and quality often 
uses to answer superficial and glittering cleverness. Two 
of his gentle and meaningful statements stick in the mind: 
‘As for the flaws and defects you have built into my 
world 1 accept those, not entirely without gratitude, 
and I pay for those too’; 
and again: 

‘They will take this glittering and useless toy which 
you call science . . . they will pursue knowledge of 
these things, and forget to explore the knowledge of 
their own heart . . .’ 

Did Robert Sheckley understand the theological implica- 
tions of these things, one wonders? Or the double meaning 
of the first quotation? One would like to know. 

Another of the short stories in this collection where 
the religious theme is explicit throughout is called 
One Station of the Way by Fritz Leiber and is concerned 
with an incarnation on a planet ‘Finiswar,’ which is both 
similar and dissimilar to the occasion of another incarna- 
tion which is said to have taken place on ‘Terra.’ The 
protaganists are the Captain and the First Mate, who seem 
to stand for God and the Devil — two snake images 
representing the two great forces, but clearly avoiding 
the ancient heresy of dualism with precision and certainty. 

There seems little doubt that the imagination of man 
is part of his make up which is little valued and little used 



in modern life and tends to atrophy as a result. And this 
is as true in the sphere of fiction as it is in the sphere 
of day-to-day life — and also in the sphere of Christian 
prayer and worship. 

‘A comprehended God is no God’ as we know — but 
also we know that nobody will even glimpse or guess at 
God who does not try to comprehend, who does not 
stretch his mind with its imagination to the limits nearest 
eternity. And this at least every sf author tries to do — 
some of the writing of course is ‘catch penny’ and strives 
too consciously after effect. But even the least admirable 
does something to stimulate thought and ideas, and here 
and there a note is struck that chimes with some of the 
deepest wisdom and arrears knowledge of mankind. The 
religious theme occur — even when they are being 
ridiculed — simply because they are the themes that 
matter ultimately and about which a man must think if 
he is to grow to manhood. In this of course sf writers 
are very much in true with the ‘Zeitgeist’ which shows 
through all specifically contemporary revolt movements 
the same reaching out for the truth about creation and 
man’s place in creation and is fascinated by all suggestions 
of spiritual experience. Facts and scientific rules are 
fascinating— but the things standing over against 
scientific rule and fact are even more fascinating. In this 
the contemporary scene is existential in its real interest 
as religion is an existential thing. It is not for nothing 
that an Oxford college has recently established and 
financed a ‘religious experience research unit’ which is 
to use the techniques of social anthropology and 
psychology to examine its source material. It is likely that 
thefirst-stagestudiesofthis unit may make as revolutionary 
an impact on our attitude of thinking as did the Kinsey 
reports. And sf — in as far as its authors are serious and 
probing intellectually — will take such things into account 
as they are already (sometimes unconsciously one suspects) 
taking into account the great existential facts and 
experiences of the spirit that we call religion. 

BEY. JOHN CLAY 



FULL- 

FIVE 



Some nurd was skelling a set of dissonant chimes with 
a dozen BB girls giving a lobolly accompaniment; the 
whole thing served up in dazzglow with a two-second 
subliminal flicker at a hundred and eighteen decibels. 
Kerin glared at the screen wishing there was some way 
he could turn the damn thing off. Sturman wasn’t as 
sensitive. He sat grinning as the kid finished his act, 
fingernails rasping the electro-sensitive surface of the 
chimes as the dozen near-nudes rotated breasts and but- 
tocks in unrestricted abandon. 

‘Nice show, eh?’ 

Kerin was curt. ‘It’s a load of flagging rubbish.’ 

‘You’ve no artistic appreciation,’ said Sturman. ‘That 
kid pulls down more in a month than you’ve handled in 
your entire life.’ He looked at the screen. ‘That means 
he’s smart,’ he added. ‘A hell of a lot smarter than you 
are.’ 

‘So he’s rich,’ said Kerin. ‘Does that make him good?’ 

‘He’s good,’ said Sturman. ‘Better than you. He’s 
walking around and what are you doing? You’re wait- 
ing,’ he said. ‘That’s what. Waiting until your stretch is 
over and you can walk out of this dump. And then 
what?’ 

‘Then maybe I won’t have to look and listen to a 
bunch of flagging nurds all day and half the night.’ 
Kerin glared at the screen. ‘Look at him! Look at those 
girls!’ 

‘You’re envious,’ said Sturman. He turned from the 
screen and leaned back in his chair, smiling. ‘That kid 
makes you look what you are, a failure. A tough guy 
who said “boo” and who wound up doing a five-stretch. 
He’s out there with female company. And you call him 
dumb!’ 

‘He’s lucky. I know a hundred guys who could do as 
well.’ 

‘He’s not lucky,’ said Sturman emphatically. ‘He’s 
smart. He went out of his way to meet the right people. 
He crawled, ate dirt if he had to, laughed at crummy 
jokes. But he climbed to the top. Luck? Hell, man, only 
a failure needs luck. That kid’s got brains.’ 

Kerin snorted but he felt deflated. Luck or not the 
kid had two things he wanted. Freedom and cash. The 
nurd could walk where he wanted and stay where he 
liked. He could sit up all night, go to the fights, buy a 
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dame, do things in style. Why? Because he had the 
brains to get what he wanted. Kerin? 

Five years for trying to rob a store. 

He’d made the play single-handed figuring that what 
no one knew they couldn’t spill. Couldn’t put the finger 
on him; sell him short for the reward. He had miscal- 
culated. When the crunch had come and he had to 
either kill or be captured, he had ducked the issue. His 
lawyer had sighed. 

‘Mercy? What the hell are you talking about. You 
want the court to be gentle because you didn’t snuff 
anyone when you had the chance? You want paying for 
not having turned killer? Listen, idiot, forget that line 
of argument. You was tempted and fell. A hell of a 
defence but maybe we can swing it. Adam fell for it so 
why not you?’ 

But Kerin wasn’t Adam. Adam had copped exile. 
Kerin got five years without option in the Queensbrough 
jail. 

It was a long time to spend behind bars. 

The kid swung into another number and was faded 
out to show a championship bout which faded into a 
commercial which faded into a soap-opera which faded 
into a recruiting advertisement for Luna Disposals. 

Sturman sucked at his teeth, eyes thoughtful. ‘You 
know, Jim,’ he said to Kerin. ‘If a guy was smart 
enough and tough enough there’s nothing he couldn’t 
get.’ 

BB girls with highly developed breasts and buttocks 
— tall slim girls with boyish figures — round plump 
women with ebon hair and the passionate embraces of 
the south — cold drinks in summer — the resort at Polar 
North — silk to wear — beds ten feet square with inflat- 
able cushions — girls — girls — 

Kerin was sarcastic. ‘Sure,’ he said. ‘I collected five. 
You got three. I guess both of us could get life if we 
really put our minds to it.’ 

‘So what’s to lose?’ Sturman glanced at the ceiling to 
where the spymike watched with its electronic eye and 
ear. Maybe a guard was on the other end, maybe not, 
but why take a chance? He coughed, hunched closer to 
his cellmate, gave a lecherous chuckle. ‘Say, Jim, you 
heard about the . . .’ His voice dropped as his mouth 
found Kerin’s ear. ‘Listen,’ he whispered urgently. ‘I’m 



getting out in three days’ time. You get sprung a week 
later. You itch for the big time you look me up. You 
get scared then forget it.’ 

‘What’s on your mind?’ Kerin kept his voice low, 
smiling, two men enjoying a bit of aural filth. He didn’t 
look at the eye. One look at the watcher was one too 
many. ‘You got a scheme?’ 

‘I’ve got a thing on the boil,’ admitted Sturman. ‘I set 
it going before they grabbed me and I’ve kept it moving 
since. It’s big but I’ve had three years to work out the 
details. A man can think of a lot of things in three 
years.’ 

‘I’ve had five.’ Kerin spoke with unconscious 
superiority. ‘Maybe I’ve thought of the same things.’ 

‘Maybe.’ Sturman sucked in his breath. ‘Look me up,’ 
he said evenly. ‘Mother Hastings. It’s a dive on the edge 
of the spacefield. Fifty-three and Luna. You ask for me. 
Wait. It could be I’ve got just what you’re needing.’ 

‘Full-five?’ 

Sturman laughed. ‘Sure,’ he said. ‘Full-five.’ 

It was a fix with the odds going at ten to one against 
the challenger drawing within thirty; five to one against 
him snatching the crown. He was better than expected. 
Twenty-six seconds after the gun blasted his blade 
stroked blood from the defender’s ribs. A hundred and 
fifteen later he stood victorious over a lacerated heap. 
He hadn’t killed but the one-time champion would 
never fight again. Surgery could repair the slashed sinew 
and muscle but his nerve had broken. It would have 
been kinder to puncture his heart. 

Scowling Pershaw tore up his betting slip. Around 
him other disgruntled punters added to the thrown 
confetti. A roar came from the crowd; ugly, menacing. 
The blast of the gun called for silence. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen! For your pleasure the next 
bout will be a melee between two men and four girls. 
Clubs will be used and the winners will exact the usual 
penalty.’ 

It was a sop to injured wallets. The men would win 
and take from the girls what they wanted. What every 
man and boy in the stadium would vicariously enjoy. 
The women too. They would shriek with simulated out- 
rage at the public rape but they would enjoy it all the 
same. Enjoy it even more should the men lose. 

'Voyeurs, thought Pershaw. We’re nothing but a 
bunch of damn voyeurs. We watch others fight and 
bleed because we’re too scared to risk our own skins. 
We watch others fornicate because we can’t — ’ 

He checked himself. Can’t what? Can’t get our own 
sexual pleasure? Do as we reckon we should? Face our 
own inadequacy? 

Impotence, he thought. A spreading disease. Born of 
satiation, from unlimited sexual congress when young. 
And now that we’ve reached middle-age what have we 
left? Sex is an old, tired story, and how many variations 
can there be on a single theme? Adventure is out. 
Fighting is dangerous. Gambling gets to be a bore. So 



we watch and envy and kid ourselves that we’re having 
a hell of a time. 

A hell of a time. 

He liked the phrase and repeated it, savouring the 
words. It summed up the twenty-first century so well. 
Too many people, too little room. Too much opportu- 
nity for pleasure, too little opportunity for freedom. In 
this over-crowded, over-regulated world, liberty was a 
sound without meaning. 

The gun blasted. Six nude, oiled bodies sprang into 
the ring. Clubs made exciting sounds as they smacked 
against naked skin. Pain acted as an aphrodisiac and 
the watchers screamed their appreciation of the prideful 
males. The ending was as Pershaw expected. 

‘Peanuts, ice-cream. Coke.’ The vendors moved busily 
down the aisles. ‘Alki, juice, coffee.’ A swarthy young 
man winked at the mature woman seated across from 
him in the aisle. She smiled, snapped a card from her 
wristbag, passed it over. ‘Cigs, pot, stim,’ chanted the 
vendors. ‘You wannit, we gottit. Right-coin-ready-if- 
you-please. Passitalongthere. Passitalong.’ 

The swarthy young man looked at the card, nodded 
at the woman and tucked it into his pocket. Tomorrow 
morning the odds were strong that one of them would 
have cause for grief. If she was sucker-bait staked out 
to attract a would-be gigolo then he would quietly 
vanish into a dozen items neatly stacked in a transplant 
deep-freeze. If she was just a dame out after a young 
thrill then he would take what she offered and help him- 
self to what she didn’t. If he left her alive she’d be 
lucky. 

The gun again. Two men in gleaming armour, per- 
fect facsimilies of knights of romantic legend. They car- 
ried maces, shields, swords slung across their shoulders, 
daggers hanging at their belts. One was in shining silver, 
the other in gleaming gold. The armour was thin, easily 
crushed beneath the maces. Meat ready-canned for 
quick disposal. 

‘Even money on either,’ droned the speakers. ‘Two to 
one against silver getting beaten with a mace. Three 
to one against gold falling to the sword.’ 

Pershaw frowned at the betting machine on the back 
of the seat before him. He fed coins into the slot and 
thumbed buttons to make his choice. The machine spat 
a slip of paper into his hand. If he won he could cash it 
in at the same machine. 

The crowd hushed as the men settled down to work. 
Novelty items were always of interest and this pair 
were good. Gold used a fast underarm swing which 
sent the spiked head of his mace whining up towards 
the lower edge of the shield, the supporting arm. Silver 
countered by stepping backwards and lashing sidewise. 
Gold caught the blow on his shield, sprang forward and 
swept his mace upwards again. It hit the lower edge of 
silver’s shield and smashed it upwards. Gold moved in, 
fast, the mace cutting air. It slammed against the un- 
covered side. The spikes dug into the armour, held. The 
crowd stood, shrieking, as silver smashed his own 
weapon down on gold’s helmet. 
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Blood sprayed from the buckled visor. Again silver 
plied his mace. A third time. The helmet crumpled like 
the shell of an egg. Gold staggered, lifted his hands as 
if to protect himself, then crashed to the floor. Relent- 
lessly silver beat out his life. 

Pershaw relaxed. It was nice to win. Nicer still to sit 
warm and well fed and comfortable while others died 
in crying agony. 

He looked up as someone came down the aisle. “Ned! 
What the hell are you doing here?’ 

‘Working aggressions out of my system.’ Ned Tracey 
slipped into the vacant seat at Pershaw’s side. He was 
short, round and inclined to sweat. His lips were a little 
too full for the present standard of masculine beauty. 
He watched as attendants dragged the dead man from 
the arena, supported the victor. ‘Who won the main bout?’ 
‘Learhy. It was a fix.’ 

‘And the rest?’ 

Pershaw shrugged. ‘The usual. Blood, death and a 
modicum of mayhem. Deadly boring for the most part, 
but what else is there?’ 

Tracey smiled enigmatically. ‘Call it dope.’ 

‘An acid trip to nowhere?’ Pershaw shook his head. 
‘Where’s the point? Psychedelic manoeuvrings in the 
subconscious are nothing more than extensions of mas- 
turbatory daydreams. Mental meanderings while under 
the stimulus of the pleasure-areas of the cortex. Hell, 
Ned, I’ve done the trip. Imaginative optimism doomed 
by its very nature to give nothing but a sense of failure. 
And then what? More dope. Another failure.’ 

‘Keep talking,’ said Tracey. ‘Given enough time you 
might even manage to convince yourself.’ 

‘About acid?’ Pershaw was sharp. ‘Not a chance, 
Ned. I’ll stick to what’s real.’ 

‘This is real,’ said Tracey. He stood up and signalled 
to a vendor, sat down again chewing at a sticky wad of 
toffeed popcorn. Boredom made him eat and eating 
made him fat. He was lucky. His fortune enabled him 
to buy space in a health-camp to keep himself merely 
plump. 

Pershaw snorted. ‘Real? Hell, Ned, can you smell a 
flower when on a trip? Feel the sun? A girl? I’ve tried 
it and I know.’ 

Tracey winked over his handful of food. ‘Maybe you 
used the wrong vehicle,’ he said meaningfully. ‘I’m not 
talking about acid — ^who wants to blow a gasket? But 
if it was real?’ He winked again. ‘Catch?’ 

‘Real is for real,’ snapped Pershaw. He was getting 
irritable. ‘Five-sense feeling. Less is just for pretend.’ 
Tracey chewed, swallowed, wiped his hands on the 
sleeves of his jacobs-jacket. ‘You’re acting dumb,’ he 
said. ‘I’m talking about full-five. Man, no kidding, with 
that stuff you live it for real. Anything you want is 
yours.’ 

‘For loot,’ said Pershaw. 

‘Lots of it,’ agreed his friend. ‘But worth it. Cash 
can’t buy what you get. Game?’ 

Pershaw hesitated. The bouts were getting trite; 
people fighting with knives, women getting raped as a 



penalty for defeat, men getting castrated for the same. 
Kids stuff. He was ripe for stronger meat. 

‘Hell,’ he said. ‘Why not?’ 

The oil was warm, scented with roses, smooth with the 
tactile feeling of rippling silk. Learhy relaxed, letting 
the masseur do his job, eyes closed as he retreated to a 
private world. The masseur was a slim man with liquid 
eyes and overdeveloped hands. They rested on the oiled 
skin, hard, firm, thumbs probing, fingertips like blunt 
claws raking away tension and hurt. 

Sensuous, thought Learhy. Oil as warm as the lips of 
a loving woman. Firm hands winning a response from 
jaded flesh. He relaxed even more. It was good to lie 
and feel the firm yet insidious pressure of the hands, 
the smooth velvet of the oil. Good to have felt the blast 
of hot water in the shower, the sting of cold. Better to 
walk away froni the ring, oiled, sweat trapped and 
fighting its way through the oil, the sweat which carried 
the stink of fear. 

Oil, thought Learhy. What’s so special about oil? 
Kings are anointed with it. God used it to anoint his 
people. Civilisations once used it to fill lamps with 
which to light their way. Babies used to be cleaned in it 
after birth. Machines use it. 

Machines use it all the time. 

Like fighters. 

Did that make him a machine? 

Suddenly irritable he opened his eyes, sat upright on 
the couch. The masseur stepped back, eyes reproachful, 
hands still flexed as if they could still feel the firm con- 
tours of oiled flesh. Caressing hands. Sensual in their 
unspoken implications. Oil on the palm to cut down the 
friction. 

‘I haven’t finished, Mr. Learhy.’ The masseur was a 
Puerto Rican despite the bleached whiteness of his skin. 
‘I have yet to ease the biscupeds and — ’ 

‘Forget it.’ Learhy reached for a cigarette, inhaled 
with outward indifference. So he was a fool to risk his 
lungs? So he was a fool, period. ’I’ve had enough,’ he 
said. ‘Tell Joe I said to give you a ten for a bonus.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Learhy.’ The man was grateful for 
charity. ‘I will rub you down whenever you wish. Real 
well.’ 

Too damn well. Learhy felt smoke bite his lungs as 
he watched the man leave the cubicle. Educated, proud, 
in touch with those in the public eye. A man like that 
could get his revenge against society in subtle ways. 
The skilful transfer of areas of erotic sensitivity so that 
a man could no longer enjoy the caress of a normal 
woman. Maybe that was his side-line. A queen building 
up later custom. He shrugged. In the Game you met all 
kinds. 

He leaned back, smoking, frowning at the flaking 
paint on the walls. The cubicle held a couch, a locker, 
a wash-basin, some dirty scribbles on the walls. GrafiSti 
scrawled maybe twenty years ago. Kids stuff. 

The cigarette crackled a little as he sucked smoke 
through the tube, the tip glowing like a miniature fur- 
nace. Learhy swung his legs over the edge of the couch 
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and stood upright. Six feet eight of tempered bone and 
muscle. Thin lines traced a pattern on the skin of his 
chest, stomach and arms. Old scars from his appren- 
ticeship days when fighting with practice blades. The 
lead slabs with an eighth of an inch of edge protruding 
couldn’t seriously hurt but they taught a man to be 
careful. 

He turned as the cubicle door swung open. Joe Smart 
entered without knocking. He squinted at the nude 
fighter, then saw the cigarette. 

‘You crazy, Learhy? Kill that butt!’ 

Learhy said a foul word. It didn’t shake the agent. 
‘Listen,’ he said. ‘You want to take a chance then go 
bare-handed against blades, but why do it the slow 
way? Kill the butt, man. Lungs cost money.’ 

Learhy dropped the cigarette and trod on it. The coal 
burned his bare foot but his face remained impassive. 
Life had taught him that. When hurt keep it to your- 
self. Keep it secret. Let anyone know and you give them 
a club to hold over you. A knife poised at the heart. 

‘Talking about money.’ he said. ‘What have I got 
coming?’ 

‘A handful of centuries,’ said Joe. He became 
effusive. ‘Big money, boy. Didn’t I tell you to stay with 
me and get rich?’ 

‘Sure,’ agreed Learhy. ‘But you didn’t tell me who 
was going to get the money. Five isn’t enough.’ 

Joe was cautious. ‘You figure that you got more 
coming?’ 

‘The odds were high. Tens I wouldn’t draw in thirty. 
I did. Fives I wouldn’t make it. I did. I told you to put 
it all on the line. Why didn’t you?’ 

Joe coughed. 

‘I’m waiting,’ said Learhy coldly. ‘I figured the fight 
was worth a thousand. That’s fifty thousand I had com- 
ing if you’d done what I said.’ 

‘And if you hadn’t drawn at twenty-six?’ Joe lifted 
his shoulders. ‘Now you listen to me. First we split the 
purse, correct?’ He didn’t wait for an answer. ‘Then 
I’ve got to play it safe. Suppose you had got all cut up? 
Needed parts, maybe. A new eye, something like that. 
How would you have paid for it after losing all your 
money?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Learhy slowly. ‘Maybe I thought 
that you would protect your investment,’ and then, 
casually he added, ‘You holding out on me, Joe?’ 

‘Now, boy, would I do a thing like that?’ 

‘Sure,’ said Learhy. ‘All the time.’ 

‘Not this time,’ insisted Joe. ‘Listen. You know the 
fix was in. You was due to win the crown. If I backed 
you heavy the odds would have fallen and it would 
have been noticed. You want an investigation?’ 

‘I want five thousand.’ Learhy was firm. ‘How you get 
it is your business. But get it — or get out!’ 

Tm your agent, boy. Your manager. You figure on 
telling me where to go?’ 

Learhy stood, looming huge above the other man. He 
didn’t raise his voice. ‘Five thousand,’ he said. ‘I’m not 
arguing.’ 



‘You punk!’ Joe fumed with anger. ‘Now you just 
open your ears. Talk big and you wind up weeping.. 
How do you fancy a shot of acid in the glims? Or 
maybe a cut in the siactica nerve? Fighters are ten a 
penny and don’t you forget it.’ 

‘No,’ said Learhy. ‘I won’t.’ Reaching out he gripped 
the manager by the front of his jacket. His hand 
tightened. ‘What’s the pitch?’ he said quietly. ‘The 
champion’s down, when do I follow?’ 

‘After the second bout.’ Joe pulled himself away. He 
managed to twist his mouth into a grin. ‘You win the 
next and the one after. Cut them up like you did to- 
night. The odds will be right the third time round. Let 
him draw in twenty, win in under the ton. The payoff 
will be big enough to keep you for life.’ 

Learhy swung his hand, lashed the manager across 
the mouth. ‘How dumb you do figure the public? A raw 
deal like that! And what about me? Do I wind up meat 
for a surgeon? Three more fights and finish. Is this what 
you call the big time?’ 

Joe slumped. ‘It’s not bad,’ he said. ‘It will be all 
right. Trust me, Learhy.’ 

‘For why?’ 

‘For the fact you’ve got no one else.’ Joe lifted his 
arms, tugged at the restraining hand. ‘Hell, kid, don’t 
blame me. I’m just as you are. A cog in a machine.’ 
‘Sure,’ said Learhy. ‘I believe you.’ 

He’d been fixed, manoeuvred, used for the big boys, 
those with the flash dames and the flash front, the coin 
to throw around and the tough arms to protect their 
soft bodies. The fixers, promoters, parasites. 

To hell with the lot of them. 

Full-five, he thought. Full-five. 

He had a way out. 

The old man lay where he had fallen, the back of his 
head a ruff of bloodstained white, the sparse fuzz 
matted with the red and grey of brain. Shattered bone 
peeked little white splinters from the oozing crater in 
the back of the skull. Another hole marred the smooth- 
ness of his forehead. One arm was outstretched and the 
palm showed a blackened puncture. 

‘Close.’ Inspector Delmar had the sombre eyes and 
drooping mouth of a dalmatian. ‘Damn close.’ 

Captain Weegan of the United Planets Law Enforce- 
ment Agency waited for him to add the rest. 

‘He threw up his hand to stop the bullet,’ continued 
the inspector. ‘A reactive gesture, I guess. The charge 
left powdermarks all over his palm.’ 

The UPLEA man frowned. ‘But if so close why 
shoot? The old man’s skull was thin. A swing of the 
barrel would have taken care of him without a sound. 
Why take a chance someone would come to investigate 
the shot?’ 

Delmar shrugged. ‘You’re thinking like a cop,’ he 
pointed out. ‘This thing was done by a scared kid, most 
like. A pro would have figured it the same as you.’ He 
glowered down at the body. ‘Damn kids,’ he muttered. 
‘They want it all on a silver plate. When they get it 
they slam it right back in your face.’ 
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‘You’re sure? That it was a kid, I mean.’ 

‘I’m sure.’ Delmar stepped back as a photog got to 
work. ‘Tried a stick-up relying on the strength of his 
gun. Maybe the old guy wouldn’t scare. Maybe he 
scared too fast and too far. Got panic-stricken,’ he 
explained. ‘Tried to jump the kid as a last-chance effort. 
Well, it was his last chance right enough.’ He blinked 
as the photog flashed for his holeograms. 

Weegan was thoughtful. ‘But why?’ he demanded. 
‘What did they hope to gain?’ 

‘They?’ 

‘The ones who did the stick-up. The finger on the 
trigger.’ 

‘Kids.’ For Delmar that was explanation enough. 
‘Who the hell knows what they wanted? Some loose 
coin. A kick out of scaring the enemy. Us,’ he said 
grimly. ‘To kids any adult is the enemy. Or maybe it 
was an initiation. Kill a guy before joining the gang. 
Who knows?’ 

And who cares, thought Weegan. Not you. Not the 
police who are supposed to protect the life and property 
of the average citizen. But that was unfair. The police 
did what they could but there was too much to do and 
not enough of them to do it. Crowd control, riot con- 
trol, trafiSc and queue control. And, with the passing of 
the Cavendish Act legalising the possession of weapons, 
a man was supposed to take care of himself. 

He looked at the body sprawled on the floor. He’d 
been too old, too slow. An arsenal wouldn’t have done 
him any good. Nothing would. He lived, thought 
Weegan. Paid his taxes and for what? A .45 slug right 
between the eyes. His brains busted out of his skull to 
spatter the floor. Big deal! 

Raising his head he looked around. The old man had 
owned a small store. Newspapers, paperbacks, candy, 
tobacco, pot, cheap toys. A place which took eighteen 
hours a day to run for a return a labourer would have 
laughed at 

He watched as Delmar checked the register. The cash 
drawer of the old-fashioned till made a sharp ringing 
sound. The inspector shrugged as he counted the 
change. 

‘Anything left?’ 

‘Some bills. Some loose coin. Guess whoever trig- 
gered the blast must have taken off fast.’ He slammed 
shut the drawer. ‘Kids!’ 

‘So he wasn’t robbed,’ said Weegan thoughtfully. ‘Let 
me have his identity card.’ 

A cop stripping the body of portable possessions 
handed it over. Weegan crossed to where a phone stood 
in a comer of the store. He punched a number and got 
busy. When he left the booth the^ean-up squad had 
left with the body, the photog h«(a left with the bulls. 
Only Delmar remained and he was getting impatient. 

‘Look,’ he said. ‘For you this might be a vacation but 
for me it’s work. I get no kick of standing around wait- 
ing for you to play detective. Anyway, what’s your 
interest? This is a local city matter.’ 



‘Maybe,’ said Weegan. 

Delmar was sharp. ‘You figure it different? You’re an 
UPLEA man. Captain. Working directly under the 
United Planets Organisation. How can a crummy kil- 
ling like this come under your jurisdiction?’ His voice 
was hard, tinged with envy. ‘Let’s get moving. The boys 
will finish what has to be done.’ 

‘Let’s not rush this,’ said Weegan easily. He wan- 
dered about the store, casually examining random 
objects. The paperbacks were the expected pornography, 
the candy dusty in its wrappers, the toys soiled with 
time. Only the newspapers were fresh. ‘His name was 
Olsen,’ said the captain. ‘A chemist. He tried to hit it 
rich and fast by making acid — LSD — and drew fifteen 
years no option at Queensbrough. He got out five years 
ago.’ 

‘So?’ 

‘This joint looks a front,’ said Weegan. ‘He was 
blasted but not robbed. So maybe the killing has noth- 
ing to do with anything else, like you say a kid with an 
itch to get a kick, but he could have blown the door off 
something big.’ 

‘Is that what you think. Captain?’ Delmar was a little 
mollified. 

‘What else? Hell, man, you think I want to share 
your problems?’ Weegan gave the inspector a wide grin. 
‘You know what my boss said? He said go and get close 
to the local force. Relearn what you may have forgot- 
ten. The sweat and aching feet and headaches. The dirt 
and blood and general nastiness of the human race. Get 
down to the ground where the slime is, the filth we’ve 
got to eliminate.’ Weegan shrugged. ‘Words,’ he added, 
‘but you get the picture.’ 

Delmar grunted. ‘Your boss knows what he’s talking 
about. Crime? Hell, it’s got so bad that I sleep wearing 
a gun.’ He helped himself to a candy bar, tore the 
wrapper, bit and chewed. ‘Look around,’ he invited. 
‘I’m going to rest my feet.’ 

Weegan nodded, continued his prowling. A back 
room opened on the rear of the store, a living room by 
the look of it. Two others opened from that, a bedroom 
and a kitchen. The bathroom was off the bedroom 
which had an oversized couch with inflatable cushions. 
A projector built into the headboard sprang into life as 
the captain touched a control. On the wall couples 
writhed in pagan abandon. Weegan switched off the 
projector, stood frowning, returned to the store. 

Delmar was on his third candy bar, deep in a paper- 
back, feet lifted on the counter. He watched as the cap- 
tain selected certain items and followed him back into 
the kitchen where he selected some more. On the extra- 
large kitchen table Weegan began to assemble an 
apparatus from jars, lengths of plastic tubing, a hot- 
plate, an electrically powered eggbeater and a scatter of 
other stuff. 

The inspector was interested. ‘What’s on your mind?’ 

‘Just a thought,’ said Weegan. He looked around, 
found a twisted length of glass tubing, fitted it into his 
assembly. 
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That’s part of a pure-water distilling plant,’ said 
Delmar. He swallowed the last of his candy. ‘You’ll find 
them all over. Ever since the big typhoid outbreak five 
years ago people have purified their own aqua.’ He 
added, ‘And distilled their own hooch too, but what the 
hell? Who can blame them the way prices are?’ 

Weegan worked silently for a few minutes then 
pursed his lips. He took fluids from the kitchen cup- 
board, tasted them, diluted them with water from the 
faucet and poured them into his apparatus. They were 
of different colours and consistencies. The captain drew 
in his breath with an audible hiss. ‘Have men search 
the place,’ he said abruptly. ‘Look for some duplicated 
matter, handwritten maybe, photocopied even. An in- 
struction sheet.’ 

‘Instructions for what?’ 

‘Olsen was a chemist,’ said Weegan. ‘I told you that. 
I also checked his credit. For a small store this place 
was making a big profit. Too big.’ 

‘So?’ 

‘UPLEA are interested in all chemists who seem to 
be making too much money.’ Weegan began dismant- 
ling the apparatus, smashing the parts as he freed them 
from the whole. ‘Especially when those chemists have 
already served fifteen years for doing what they 
shouldn’t. This is a fractionating and distilling plant. It 
inay look a mess, but it will work. The hot plate has a 
thermostatic control. The plastic is tested inert. The 
glassware is fireproof. If you know what you’re doing 
you can take some stuff and turn out something really 
hot.’ 

‘And valuable?’ Delmar was no fool. ‘LSD? Hallu- 
cinogens?’ 

Weegan shook his head. 

*What then?’ 

‘Full-five,’ said Weegan. 

He flung the last of the dismantled equipment into 
the sink where it landed with a crash of breaking glass. 

God!, thought Pershaw. God! God! God! 

He floated in an amniotic sea of womb-fluid, drifting 
through a universe of jewelled stars, arranged them into 
novel configurations. His brain was a living coal, burst- 
ing with energy, creative thoughts tumbling one over 
the other in a plethora of staggering concepts. He was 
God and this was his Heaven. 

God! 

GOD! 

Somewhere something was beating, something else 
sighed with a repetitive irritation, there was pressure 
and constriction and a fading of sensibilities. Pershaw 
groaned his protest and, slowly, opened his eyes. 

A ceiling covered with a mesh of cracks so fine that 
they gave the impression of a spider’s web. Light in tiny 
globules running along and over the near-invisible 
strands. The taste of dust and disuse in throat and 
mouth. A stiffness. A rebellious horror. A scream for 
help. 

‘Ned!’ 

The sound of tearing paper. Pershaw lifted a hand to 



the agony of his throat. His lips were cracked, his 
tongue swollen, his windpipe a constricted mass of cry- 
ing tissue. Thirst was an abrupt and living flame. 

‘Ned!’ he croaked. ‘Ned!’ 

He rested on a couch covered in genuine tiger skin, 
the couch set on a floor of polished mosaic, the floor 
belonging to a room of glass and marble and shining 
metal. His own room in his own penthouse apartment. 
Pershaw rose and swayed to where a door gave access 
to the bathroom. Water gushed from the faucet as he 
stooped over the bowl. 

He drank and swallowed and drank until his stomach 
was puffed and then, with reactive savagery, his body 
rejected the water in a gush of acrid vomit. The next 
time Pershaw drank more carefully, laving his mouth 
and throat, resisting the temptation to gulp. Raising his 
head he stared into a mirror. Eyes rimmed with nighted 
circles, cheeks drawn, lips bloodless, the white bone 
prominent beneath the skin of his temples. 

How long? he wondered. Two days? Five? Longer? 
How long could a man live without water? Three days? 
But if Ned had given him some what then? Pershaw 
touched the skin of his cheek, conscious of hunger for 
the first time since he’d been a boy. He looked thinner, 
almost haggard, but it was hard to tell. 

He drank again but something was wrong. The water 
didn’t taste as it should. It had a flat, depressing, non- 
flavour about it. 

Where were the sparkling dews of mountain strearns? 
The exciting tang of bubbling wines? The deep, rich 
and heady draughts of ancient times? 

Pershaw frowned, shook his head, stripped and 
climbed into the shower. Scented water lashed against 
his skin, a host of miniscule whips stinging the laggard 
blood to life. From the shower he stepped to the air- 
driers, closing his eyes as he felt the hot air blast against 
him. 

Where were the scented maidens with flower-petal 
hands? Softly smiling girls with silken hair? Warm 
velvet of yielding flesh, mounds tipped with coral, hips 
curved in a sensuous dream ? 

Pershaw opened his eyes, frowning at what he saw in 
the full-length mirror. A soft and paunchy body, fat 
instead of muscle, shrivelled genitals, skin like the scab 
on sour milk. His lips were full, petulant, hair a fading 
bastion against age. Brown spots mottled the backs of 
his hands and the blue shadow of knotted veins writhed 
over his underdeveloped calves. 

Where was the strong, young, virile body he had 
known? The muscles of steel, the skin of leather, the 
hair which rippled from the god-like brow? 

Scowling Pershaw dressed, interrupting his toilet to 
swallow water, pulling a grimace as he downed the 
tasteless fluid. The cdhtents of the bottles outside were 
no better. Alcohol and syrup, the bitterness of herbs and 
the skill of the blenders couldn’t give what the water 
lacked. 

The apartment was on the roof of a self-contained 
block. Pershaw snatched the phone, hit the button and 
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called room service. Food, he thought, that’s what is 
needed. Food. 

The steak was tasteless, the vegetables, the sauce. He 
ate, it was fuel for his metabolism but, like the water, it 
lacked something. 

Nectar and ambrosia, he thought. Once they are 
tasted they can never be forgotten. Once a man has been 
a god he can never forget the heady sense of the 
euphoria god-like power can bring. Thoughtfully he 
looked at the ceiling. The web-like mesh of lines had 
vanished — it had been a by-product of his condition, 
but the intentional irregularity of the surface caught and 
held little pockets of light and shadow, both an aid to 
concentration. 

The way, he told himself. The long, arduous, never- 
ending periods when a man was supposed to ponder the 
inexplicables. And for what? So that he could find the 
way to begin the endless journey towards the state of 
bliss. Nirvana. 

What the hell did they know, those gurus who were 
supposed to be infallible guides? What did anyone 
know? The fighters in the ring — he too had held steel 
and watched wounds gape and blood run. Lovers — he 
had held a hundred women while the pride of his man- 
hood had wrung from them moans of satiated lust. 
Creation — he had taken the universe apart like a child’s 
toy and reassembled it in a pattern of his own devising. 

And now? 

He remembered what he had seen in the mirror. The 
aging body and face, the sagging muscles, the withered 
genitals. He recalled the insipid flavour of whiskey and 
water and wine, of meat and sauces and vegetables. How 
could a man, once he had tasted nectar and ambrosia, 
ever be content with anything less? 

Scooping up the phone he punched a number. “Ned?’ 

Lacey squinted from the screen. He looked jaded, 
tense. ‘Hi,’ he said, and relaxed a little. ‘Good trip?’ 

‘Fair,’ said Pershaw. ‘I want to go back.’ 

‘Who doesn’t?’ 

Pershaw gripped the handpiece of the phone, eyes 
hard as he stared at the image on the screen. ‘I’m not 
joking, Ned.’ 

‘Who the hell said you were?’ Lacey sucked in his 
cheeks. ‘It’s not easy,’ he said. ‘I’ve been trying for two 
days now. The contacts broken.’ 

‘Find another!’ 

‘Sure,’ Lacey was sarcastic. ‘Just like that, uh?’ 

Pershaw felt sweat bead his face and neck. ‘Quit 
horsing around,’ he said sharply. ‘The stuff is available. 
It has to be. Just make sure you get it.’ He added, 
quickly, ‘I’m not riding you, Ned, but you know how it 
is. I can afford to pay. I’m willing to pay. Just as long 
as I get the stuff. Can do?’ 

‘I’m trying,’ said Lacey. He dabbed at his forehead 
and looked at his hand. It was trembling. ‘You took a 
lot,’ he said. ‘Maybe too much. I came back a couple of 
days ago, fed you some aqua, took off for you-know- 
what. As yet no joy. The store’s closed. No business.’ 

‘Open it up again. Cash is a good key.’ 



‘I’m trying,’ admitted Lacey. Give it time. The edge 
wears off after a couple of days.’ His shaking hand 
gave the lie to that. ‘I’ll spread the word,’ he said. ‘Talk 
big coin. I guess it’s worth it.’ 

‘It’s worth it,’ said Pershaw. ‘Call me?’ 

Tracey nodded and broke the connection. Slowly Per- 
shaw put down the receiver and stared at his hand as it 
released the plastic. 

Like a dream, he thought. A nightmare. God, this 
couldn’t be real. He didn’t look like what the mirror 
had shown. He didn’t live in this gaudy monstrosity of 
a room. In a little while he would wake and resume his 
rebuilding of the universe. 

All it needed was the key and everything would be 
all right. 

The key. 

Full-five. 

Kerin walked scowling across the room. Five steps, 
turn, five steps, turn . . . Against the wall the inevit- 
able screen portrayed the inevitable nurd, the inevitable 
BB girls, the relentlessly monotonous advertising 
coupled to the inevitable subliminals. Only the sound 
level was different. Freedom, to Kerin, was the ability 
to tone down the noise. 

Sturman looked at him from where he lay sprawled 
on the bed. ‘Will you settle down? What’s with all this 
walking, anyway?’ 

‘I’m trying to find it,’ snapped Kerin. 

‘Find what?’ 

‘The big time. The gelt. The full-five feeling.’ Kerin 
halted, glaring at his one-time cellmate. ‘Is this it? 
Holed up in this crummy room? Where are the girls, 
the real-meat steaks, the booze?’ He resumed his pac- 
ing. ‘So I can walk out of that door,’ he admitted. ‘I can 
turn down the sound on the screen. After five years it’s 
too much. I can’t stand the freedom.’ 

‘Now you’re being sarcastic,’ said Sturman. He rolled 
his legs off the edge of the bed and, resting his feet on 
the floor, sat upright. 

‘So I’m sarcastic.’ Kerin halted again. ‘You fed me a 
line back in Queensbrough,’ he accused. ‘Had me wait 
around in that stinking dive. Mother Hastings! Hell, 
even after five in the pen I wouldn’t take her as a gift.’ 
‘No one asked you to,’ said Sturman mildly. He rose 
to his feet. ‘But what did you do while waiting? I’ll tell 
you. You ate and drank and went for long, lonely 
walks. You even ran a couple of errands.’ 

‘So?’ 

‘You were being watched, Jim. Every second of the 
time.’ 

Kerin scowled. ‘What’s the matter, Sam? Changed 
your mind about taking me in?’ 

‘And if I have?’ 

Kerin drew a deep breath, then shrugged. ‘If that’s 
the way it is where’s the point in arguing about it?’ 

He crossed to the bed and dropped to his knees. Stoop- 
ing he drew a suitcase from under the bed. It was of 
cheap fibre and yelled of prison issue. Aside from what 
he wore it contained everything he owned in the world. 
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It wasn’t much. He twisted, looking up at Sturman as 
he trapped the case beneath his foot. 

‘You’re in too much of a hurry, Jim.’ 

‘I’ve wasted enough time,’ said Kerin, and added, 
‘There’s no need for you to sweat. There’s nothing I 
could spill even if I wanted to. Now get your foot off 
my case before I break your ankle.’ 

Sturman removed his foot. ‘It wasn’t just talk, Jim. 
Remember those errands you ran? The ones to that 
little store?’ 

Kerin nodded. 

‘I had to be sure of you,’ continued Sturman. ‘I sank 
all I had into this project. I didn’t have enough so got 
a little careless and copped three years. But I had a 
partner. He could have moved but he didn’t so I figured 
that my investment was about to pay off. That’s where 
you came in. To handle the distribution.’ He made an 
ugly, spitting sound. ‘Three years in a lousy cell. My 
cash all sunk into the project. And you know what 
happens?’ 

‘Talk,’ said Kerin. He climbed to his feet and pushed 
the suitcase back underneath the bed with the side of 
his foot. 

‘He got himself blasted, that’s what!’ Sturman could 
no longer control himself. ‘Shot right through the dome. 
His brains blown out and spattered all over the place.’ 
‘Olsen,’ said Kerin thoughtfully. ‘The man I saw in 
the store. That the one?’ 

Sturman nodded. 

‘But why?’ 

‘How the hell do I know?’ This time it was Sturman 
who paced the floor. ‘Some trigger-happy kid, maybe. 
Someone who wanted to get even. Perhaps even some- 
one who — ’ He broke off. ‘Never mind. He’s dead and 
the big time I spoke about died with him. I’m sorry, 
Jim, but there it is.’ 

Kerin frowned. ‘Just like that? No salvage?’ 

‘Not a hope. This deal was win or bust.’ Sturman 
slammed the clenched flst of one hand into the open 
palm of the other. ‘A fortune,’ he said. ‘Ready made 
and just waiting for collection. If I knew — ’ Again he 
broke off. ‘Look, Jim. There’s a chance we can still 
make something. Are you willing to take a gamble?’ 
‘That depends on the odds,’ said Kerin. 

‘To hell with the odds.’ Sturman made a visible effort 
to control himself. ‘This time we shoot the works. Dead 
or rich. Game?’ 

‘Dead I know about,’ said Kerin. ‘Rich I don’t. How 
rich and for what?’ 

‘The top,’ said Sturman. ‘The summit. And all we 
have to do is to find something.’ He paused. ‘If I tell 
you more there’ll be no walking out. This thing is too 
big to take chances. What do you say?’ 

‘Talk,’ said Kerin. ‘I’m not going anywhere.’ 

In the city a thing was screaming. 

It shrieked with the incoherence of an animal so 
badly hurt that nothing matters but to make sound, 
noise, echoes to roll through the canyons and gullies of 



the city, bouncing from towering spires and cliffs of 
serried windows. A formless, disjointed, frustrated 
scream for help and assistance and understanding which 
went on and on and on . . . 

Max Weegan woke, sweating, conscious of the phone 
ringing at the side of his bed. Irritably he reached out, 
hit the button, glared at the face in the screen. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Report from the lab. Captain Weegan,’ said the UP 
official. ‘You said to be notified immediately.’ 

‘Yes,’ admitted Weegan. ‘So I did.’ 

‘Your orders. Captain?’ 

‘Arrange for a showing in thirty minutes. Better con- 
tact Inspector Delmar and tell him he is needed. Be 
polite.’ 

Damn the man for taking him so literally, he thought 
as he rose from the warmth of the bed and padded to- 
wards the shower. He paused by the window and stared 
at the night beyond. Below the city was a carnival of 
of glittering points, lights reflected from the wet streets, 
moving with the traffic, swooping through the air, dart- 
ing like luminous fish in a transparent barrel. 

And frightened. 

All of them. 

Frightened of sickness, poverty, getting fired, having 
to move, getting hurt, having to defend themselves, hav- 
ing to think, to make a decision, to live with a mistake, 
of being in the wrong. 

The people of the city screaming with mindless terror 
because they were afraid to live, because they weren’t 
allowed to live, because they didn’t know how. 

And were never going to be given the opportunity to 
learn. 

Twenty minutes after receiving the call Captain 
Weegan sat hunched in the aft compartment of a public 
flitter looking down at the lights through the water- 
drenched canopy. Ahead the UP building reared its 
windowed height like an ancient bastion against invis- 
ible enemies of the mind. As usual the landing stages 
were crowded. As usual the pilot swore with weary 
obscenity as he landed, collected his fare and lost his 
passenger. 

Collar lifted against the rain Weegan ran to the ele- 
vators, flashed his badge and gained priority over a 
protesting tax payer. The elevator dropped him fifteen 
stories, spat him out onto a corridor lined with doors, 
soft with fitted carpets. Inspector Delmar lifted a hand 
in greeting as Weegan opened a panel. 

‘You’re early,’ said Weegan. ‘Do you sleep fully 
dressed?’ 

‘I wasn’t in bed,’ said the inspector. ‘The call caught 
me at the precinct. Why am I needed?’ 

‘You know local conditions,’ said Weegan. ‘There 
might be a face you know and a name to fit it.’ He met 
the inspector’s quizzical eyes. ‘All right,’ he admitted. 
‘It’s a long chance and may not do us any good but 
we’ve got to run it down.’ 

Delmar shrugged. ‘You’re the boss so what you say 
goes but this seems a hell of a lot of trouble to pin a 
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murder rap on someone. It’s not even evidence. All the 
kid need do is to find himself an alibi. He probably 
knows a dozen girls who’ll swear he was with them all 
the time.’ 

‘I’m not worried about the murder,’ said Weegan. He 
looked up as a technician thrust his head through an 
inner door and nodded. ‘Come on. Let’s see what 
they’ve managed to dig up.’ 

Beyond the door were some rows of seats, a screen, a 
projector attached to a big machine which humped to- 
wards the rear. Weegan led the way down the aisle and 
dropped into a chair. He felt itchy with fatigue, his body 
soiled despite the recent shower. He closed his eyes, 
rubbing them with the heels of his palms. 

‘You all ready. Captain?’ 

‘Sure.’ Weegan lowered his hands. ‘Run it,’ he called 
to the technician and then, to Delmar. ‘The slug churned 
the brain pretty badly and the boys were good to get 
anything at all.’ 

‘How about the time sequence?’ whispered the 
inspector. 

Weegan shook his head. ‘Hopeless unless we have 
more luck than I figure. No way of telling without ex- 
ternal data.’ He fell silent as the screen flared to sudden 
life. 

A woman smiled at them. She was stunningly beauti- 
ful with a mane of silver hair and eyes of clearest blue. 
The face came closer, blurred, fell aside. A street re- 
placed the image of the woman, a flitter the street, an 
amorphous mass shot with writhing strands of colour 
the flitter. 

‘Sorry about this. Captain,’ said the technician. ‘We 
had to take what we could get and some of it’s so in- 
volved with non-essential data as to be impossible of 
separation. That bullet certainly messed things up.’ 

‘You’ve done well to get anything at all,’ said 
Weegan. 

‘There was deterioration also,’ complained the techni- 
cian. ‘By the time we got on the job it was a matter of 
freeze and hope. I guess it’s an important case. Captain.’ 

‘You guess right,’ said Weegan. He grunted as a face 
flashed on the screen. ‘Recording?’ 

‘Sure.’ 

Weegan settled back in the comfortable chair. The 
projection room was warm, the air touched with the 
scent of pine, a nice place to sit and relax and ... He 
jerked upright, conscious that he had almost dozed, 
forcing himself to concentrate on the screen. 

Colours flowed across it, shapes and visions of night- 
mare, odd distortions from the reality he knew. Even 
the stream of faces seemed in some subtle way to be 
other than human. Strange, he thought, how one man 
never sees exactly the same as another. The memory- 
images rescued from Olsen’s dead brain proved that 
once again. He turned and looked at Delmar. Without 
returning the glance the inspector shook his head. 

‘Nothing as yet,’ he said. 

Weegan returned his attention to the screen. The 
images he saw were those the dead man had seen, a few 



of the incalculable millions of visual impressions stored 
in the brain. Pictures of outside, the interior of the 
store, women, a succession of blurs caused either by 
cellular damage or deterioration and then, briefly, a 
face. 

Delmar grunted. ‘That one.’ 

‘Hold,’ snapped Weegan. ‘Retreat back to that inci- 
dent.’ He watched as the image froze, blurred into 
reverse, started forward again. ‘Hold!’ 

A man stared at them from the screen as the machine 
at the rear selected the picture, made a still and froze 
the projection. 

‘Inspector?’ 

‘That’s Sam Sturman,’ said Delmar. ‘I put him away 
for three years in Queensbrough.’ 

‘Check that,’ said Weegan to a man standing at the 
side of the machine. ‘See if he’s still in detention, get 
the names of his associates if any, the usual thing.’ He 
leaned forward, examining the picture. ‘No calendar,’ 
he said regretfully. ‘Nothing to establish the time.’ 

‘It was a long exposure. Captain,’ called the techni- 
cian. ‘The image is steady for quite a while. As if they 
were facing each other for a long time, several minutes 
at least.’ 

‘Or if they knew each other well and one exposure 
reinforced those previous?’ 

‘Yes, Captain.’ 

‘Which is the most probable?’ 

‘They knew each other well,’ said the technician with- 
out hesitation. ‘There had to be high intensity for deep- 
register. Shall I continue the run?’ 

‘Yes. Fit a trigger to monitor repetitions of that par- 
ticular image.’ Weegan looked at Delmar. ‘This Stur- 
man. What’s his line?’ 

‘He started mugging and rolling,’ said the inspector. 
‘But most kids do that; snatch shopping money from 
other kids, handbags from old women, bopping old 
men when they flop on a grease-patch.’ 

‘And?’ 

‘He got himself badly beaten and quit the rough- 
stuff.’ Delmar snorted. ‘Tried conning for a while and 
then ran a mail order house. Genuine Moondust — only 
he got it by grinding down ordinary pumice. Earned 
himself a year as first-offender. The time I grabbed him 
was during a robbery on a warehouse. I thought at the 
time he was operating out of his class.’ 

Weegan nodded, thoughtful. ‘Would he know a man 
like Olsen?’ 

‘Why not? He could have bought something in the 
store.’ Delmar sucked in his lips. ‘I see what you’re 
getting at. A casual meeting wouldn’t have registered so 
strong.’ He frowned as another face showed clear on 
thescreen. ‘No. That’s a stranger to me.’ 

‘Strong register. Captain,’ said the technician. 

‘It’s still a stranger,’ said Delmar, then frowned. 
‘Odd, but—’ 

‘You think you know him?’ 

‘I’m not sure,’ said the inspector. Then made up his 
mind. ‘No. I don’t know him.’ 
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‘I do,’ said Weegan. ‘That’s Learhy. He’s a champion 
of the ring.’ 

‘A fighter?’ Delmar looked puzzled. ‘What the hell 
would a man like that be doing with a crumb like 
Olsen?’ 

‘I could make a guess.’ 

‘You mean?’ Delmar shook his head. ‘No,’ he said 
firmly. ‘Not a man like that. Not with a gun. That slay- 
ing was a kid-trick if ever I saw one.’ 

Weegan sat back, making no comment, eyes brooding 
as he watched the screen and the parade of a dead man’s 
memories. 

The place had a gymnasium smell; the taint of oil, 
sweat, dried blood, embrocation. The odour of hope and 
despair overriding the stench of fear. A group of tigers 
hung around; girls, painted and powdered so that they 
looked like mobile marionettes, seeking to clock up a 
high sex-score with the fighters, hungry for the sweat 
and blood of a man who had recently killed. 

Weegan brushed past them, feeling the needles of 
their calculating eyes, fighting the desire to turn, to 
defend himself, to face them down. 

Sexual inadequacy, he thought. All men have it — the 
more so when faced by women like that. Their youth is 
an insult. They can lie and take all any man can give 
and, if they just allow, so what? For a man it’s all the 
same in the end. 

He thrust through a door and glared at a man who 
tried to stop him. ‘Learhy,’ he said flashing his badge. 
‘Where do I find him?’ 

‘You don’t,’ said the man bristling. He was running 
to fat and was conscious of it. To forget he hit the 
bottle and collected a crop of burst capillaries in his 
nonse as compensation. ‘The champ don’t see no one,’ 
he emphasised. 

Weegan thrust his face forward, breathed at the 
mottled nose. ‘Forget it,’ he said. ‘The muscle, I mean. 
So I know you’re good and was once a damn sight bet- 
ter than I could ever hope to be. If you like I’ll tell all 
the tigers how big a score you made when riding the big 
time. But now, for me, you’re just a crumb guarding a 
gate. Where’s the champ?’ 

‘Getting ready,’ said the man sullenly. ‘You wanna 
see him you see his agent.’ He jerked his head. ‘T hir d 
door on the left.’ 

Joe Smart was busy when Weegan entered the room. 
He turned from the phone, opened his mouth to protest, 
shut it when the captain flashed his badge. 

‘Company,’ he said to the face on the screen. ‘I’ll call 
you back.’ 

‘Now wait a minute, Joe, you — ’ 

The face and voice died as Joe slammed his paw 
against the button. ‘Business,’ he explained to Weegan. 
‘All the time people are wanting me to do them favours. 
Give their kids a chance in the rinu, fi-d them jobs, get 
them tickets.’ He shrugged. ‘So it’s a living. What can 
I do for you. General?’ 

‘Captain,’ corrected Max. ‘Captain Weegan of the 



United Planets Law Enforcement Agency.’ 

‘Some mouthful,’ said Smart casually. ‘So you’re big 
time. So what?’ 

‘You run a fighter name of Learhy?’ 

‘The champ? Sure. What of it?’ 

‘I want to talk to him. I hear that you can fix it.’ 

Smart glowered. ‘The champ is due in the ring soon. 
Captain. I guess you don’t know what that means. He’s 
getting ready. If you bust in you may throw him all to 
hell. He’ll get careless, collect a cut too many, lose 
purse and title and perhaps his life. You want that?’ 

‘I want to talk to him,’ said Weegan patiently. ‘I’d 
like to do it the easy way but if you prefer I’ll have him 
collected and taken to the UP building.’ His voice 
hardened. ‘Where is he?’ 

Learhy was getting ready. Each fighter had his own 
particular method for keying himself up to the opti- 
mum pitch of efficiency. Some took on a handful of 
tigers, ridding themselves of sexual tensions so that they 
could concentrate on the need to out-think, out-smart, 
out-fight their opponent. Learhy was no purist but he 
had seen too many lechers live to regret their dissipa- 
tions. 

He lay supine on the couch staring at the stained 
ceiling. Beneath the oiled skin little muscles jumped in 
irregular pulsings, primitive twitchings of the epidermis 
designed to govern the flow of blood and glandular 
stimulants. His breathing was steady, shallow, but regu- 
lar. His limbs rested without apparent strain. Inside, 
behind the immobile mask of his face, he cringed to the 
lashing of masochistic imagery. 

Like a slowly blooming flower hate expanded to fill 
the world with its baleful hue. 

Expanded, and was constricted to a man-shaped 
dimension. The shape of the fighter who would oppose 
him in the ring. The image which had to be cut and 
stabbed and beaten with all the fury and fear of painful 
memory and anticipated future. 

Learhy was deliberately working himself into a killer- 
rage. A psychotic condition of absolute terror where 
safety lay only in the destruction of the surrogate 
enemy. The man who represented a lifetime of frustra- 
tion, insult, repression. A scapegoat for the world. 

His challenger. 

Weegan entered the cubicle, stood looking down at 
the fighter, noting the glazed look of the eyes. A stool 
rested by the couch. He sat down, his mouth inches 
from Learhy’s ear. 

‘Olsen,’ he said emotionlessly. ‘He owned a little store 
downtown. Tell me about him.’ 

Learhy gave no sign that he had heard. Weegan 
wasn’t disappointed. The fighter was in an hypnoidal 
condition self-induced by autosuggestion. He had cut 
himself off from all outside distractions. He heard the 
captain’s voice but simply did not allow it to register as 
having personal importance. 

‘Olsen,’ said Weegan again. ‘Tell me about him.’ He 
waited a moment and then repeated the command, this 
time more sharply. 
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Learhy sighed, his eyes regaining focus. He turned his 
head and stared at the captain. ‘You said something?’ 
‘Yes,’ said Weegan. ‘Snap out of it and listen. Tell 
me about Olsen.’ 

‘Olsen?’ 

‘He ran a small store downtown. You knew him. He’s 
dead.’ 

Learhy lifted himself on one elbow. He was nude but 
as unselfconscious of his nudity as a chicken is of its 
feathers. ‘You must be having a giggle,’ he said without 
emotion. ‘How the hell would I know this Olsen charac- 
ter?’ 

‘You were in his mind. Prominent. We dug out the 
picture.’ 

‘So you call that evidence?’ 

‘Not legal evidence,’ admitted the captain. ‘But the 
picture was strong. You saw him and left a big impres- 
sion.’ He added, casually, ‘Maybe you was the last per- 
son he saw.’ 

He saw the skin constrict a trifle, the pulse of tensed 
muscle immediately relaxed. Learhy said, ‘Is that your 
way of saying I killed him?’ 

‘Did I say he’d been killed?’ 

‘Would you be taking all this trouble if he’d died of 
old age?’ Learhy swung long legs over the edge of the 
couch. ‘So I was in his mind,’ he said. ‘All right, why 
argue about it? He could have seen me fight. I could 
even have dropped into his store and bought something.’ 
Weegan was sharp. ‘Did you?’ 

‘I don’t know the guy,’ said Learhy patiently. ‘I don’t 
even know where his store is. So how the hell can I 
answer that?’ 

Smart, thought the captain. Clever and under perfect 
control. Almost perfect, he corrected himself. There had 
been that twitch of tensed muscle and he had moved for 
no apparent reason. Not unless he hadn’t wanted anyone 
to study his eyes. 

‘Look,’ said the fighter. ‘This may not mean much to 
you but I go into the ring soon. I’d rather not have any- 
thing on my mind. Catch?’ 

‘This your first fight as champion?’ Weegan looked 
thoughtful as the fighter nodded. ‘You should win this 
bout,’ he said. ‘Maybe the next two.’ He caught the 
flicker of eyes. ‘Not two? One then — or are they going 
to sell you short? Slip a little something in your aqua 
to slow you down. It’s happened before,’ he said, rising 
from the stool. ‘If I was sitting where you are I’d back 
myself real heavy to win. Real heavy. It could be the 
last chance you’ll have of making your pile.’ 

‘Zip the lip,’ snapped Learhy. He looked down at his 
clenched hands. ‘Get out,’ he said. ‘Take me in or get 
out.’ 

‘I’m going,’ said Weegan. He paused by the door. ‘But 
I’ll be seeing you again.’ 

‘Sure,’ agreed the fighter. ‘In hell!’ 

In the shadows the girl was a white blur tipped with 
darkness. ‘Hey, mister,’ she called. ‘You wanna — ’ 
‘Knock it, Wanda,’ interrupted Sturman. ‘I’m Sam.’ 



He grinned as she stepped from the shadows into the 
light of a street lamp. ‘This is Jim,’ he said, introducing 
Kerin. ‘We shared bed and board together. Anything 
cooking?’ 

‘Not so I noticed.’ She lit a cigarette and squinted 
through the pungent smoke. ‘What gives with the store, 
Sam? You got a yen for candy?’ 

‘Better than that,’ he said. ‘The old guy’s dead, right? 
The police have lost interest. Well, why shouldn’t we 
move in and take over. Catch?’ 

She thought about it then shrugged. ‘I guess it’s one 
way to get a roof,’ she admitted. ‘You move in and 
everyone thinks you did it legal.’ She held out her hand. 
It was slim with flashes of reflected brilliance darting 
from the sharpened steel of the claws wedded to her 
nails. ‘The deal was for fifty. Give.’ 

Sam passed over the money. ‘You sure there’s nobody 
hanging around?’ he said anxiously. ‘I don’t want to 
walk into a set-up?’ 

‘You won’t,’ she said. ‘The store’s clean. Give it a 
couple more days and it won’t even be there any longer. 
The kids in this patch’ll move in and gut it.’ She hesi- 
tated, looking at Kerin. ‘You want anything else, Jim, 
you just pass the word. Sam knows where to find me. I 
wouldn’t cost you much.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Kerin. ‘I’ll remember that.’ 

She nodded and walked away, a harpy in search of 
prey, tall and lovely with artificial claws and a stone for 
a heart. A denizen of the city-jungle. 

‘Come on,’ said Sturman impatiently. ‘Let’s not waste 
time admiring the view.’ 

He led the way to where the store rested; a part of a 
low-grade neighbourhood in the social-science par- 
lance, a reeking slum in factual truth. The door was 
locked and the window shuttered. Metal grated, snapped 
as Sturman applied leverage to a shaped bar, the hinges 
creaking as the door opened. From somewhere in the 
dark interior a bell rang. Kerin froze. 

‘It’s all right,’ whispered Sturman. ‘It’s rigged to the 
door to signal when anyone comes in.’ He stepped into 
the store and closed the door after Kerin. ‘Find some- 
thing to jam it solid. We don’t want to be interrupted.’ 
Light bloomed as Kerin jammed the door. He looked 
around at the stacked boxes, the paperbacks, news- 
papers, cheap toys. Sturman called from the rooms at 
the rear. 

‘Hey, Jim, come look at this!’ 

Against the wall couples writhed in frenetic abandon. 
‘Kids stuff.’ Kerin found the switch of the headboard 
projector. ‘Was that the truth you told that girl? That 
we were going to take over and hold the store.’ 

Sturman’s eyes glittered in the light. ‘You think it a 
crummy idea?’ 

‘It stinks. Olsen was murdered. The cops may not be 
much but they aren’t solid dopes. They’d do some 
checking. We’ve got records. What are the odds against 
us taking the rap?’ 

‘It kept the woman quiet,’ said Sturman. ‘You know 
these sharks. They go everywhere, see everything. I had 
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to think of an excuse and fast.’ His eyes roved over the 
interior of the bedroom. ‘When you came here,’ he said. 
‘On those errands. What did Olsen do?’ 

‘Nothing.’ Kerin frowned. ‘He served me, what else?’ 
Sturman shrugged. 

‘Listen,’ said Kerin. ‘This has gone far enough. I 
don’t aim to get involved in something I know nothing 
about. You talked big, Sam, back at Queensbrough and 
since. As yet that’s all I’ve heard. You talking. I want 
to hear something else.’ 

‘Something like the click of coin?’ 

‘You’re with me,’ Kerin agreed. ‘You talked big. All 
the way, you said. The top, the summit, the full-five. 
Well, Sam, I’m still waiting. But not for much longer.’ 
Sturman hesitated. ‘The full-five,’ he said slowly then, 
‘That’s it, Jim. Full-five. Now you know.’ 

Kerin narrowed his eyes. ‘You?’ 

‘Olsen. He was a chemist. I bumped into him and we 
got close. He was clever, Jim, smart. He could take 
some junk and make it work for him all along the line. 
Heroin, LSD, you name it. But the big deal was the last.’ 
Sturman broke off, began pacing the floor, re-living 
his fury. 

‘I staked him.’ he said. ‘I set him up. I stole for him, 
stuck my neck out, took chances. I gave him a place to 
use as a front and somewhere to work. He needed more 
dough so I went after it. Three years,’ he said bitterly. 
‘Three stinking years cooped up in that cell and dream- 
ing of a fortune every lousy second of it. A fortune I 
didn’t have.’ Savagely he kicked the bed, slammed his 
fist against the headboard. The projector, triggered by 
the blow, hummed into life. Sturman glared at the frigid 
ritual of a Hindoo fertility dance performed in minute 
detail by a troupe of professional degenerates. 

‘Junk!’ Again he slammed his fist against the head- 
board. ‘Lousy, crummy, stinking junk!’ 

‘He ditched you,’ said Kerin. ‘Lied. Fed you a prom- 
ise he couldn’t keep.’ 

‘No.’ Sturman looked at his hands. They were tremb- 
ling. Tensely he clenched them into fists. ‘He could do 
it,’ he whispered. ‘He had the know-how. Don’t ask me 
where he got it, but he had it, down to every detail. He 
could make full-five. Make it! 

‘It’s here,’ said Sturman. ‘It has to be here. He had 
three years to make it. So we allow him time to estab- 
lish his front, feel his way, make his arrangements. Say 
he took a couple of years to do that. More. But he did 
it. Damn it, he had to do it.’ 

‘You’re wishing,’ said Kerin. ‘You want it so you say 
it has to be. I still think he was pulling a bluff.’ 

‘Is this a bluff?’ Sturman kicked the bed. ‘And this?’ 
He slammed the projector back into life. ‘There’s money 
been spent. Olsen had no money. He certainly didn’t 
make any running this crummy store. So how did he 
get it?’ 

‘No,’ said Kerin. ‘It doesn’t add up. He could have 
taken others like he took you. Maybe one of them lost 
patience and triggered him off. Blasted him in a fit of 
temper.’ 



‘He had it,’ insisted Sturman stubbornly. ‘If he did 
it’s stiU here. We’re going to find it.’ 

‘Are you crazy?’ Kerin stared around the room, 
looked into the kitchen, the store. ‘A pinch of dust and 
you hope to find it? He could have hidden it anywhere. 
In a toy, a candy bar, anything. We could look for a 
week and not find it.’ 

‘Then we look for a week plus,’ said Sturman. ‘You 
want in you help find it. You want out?’ 

‘No,’ said Kerin. 

‘Then start looking.’ 

Pershaw sat, immobile, hands resting limply in his lap, 
eyes staring at the floor. He didn’t move as Weegan 
opened the door and entered the office. 

‘I’ve given him a sedative,’ said the doctor. He was an 
old man with the tired cynicism of his trade. ‘He 
thought he was getting something else.’ 

Weegan nodded, understanding. ‘An amateur.’ 

‘That and desperate,’ said the doctor. His name was 
Sargil and once he had held ideals. He touched a wad 
of currency lying on his desk. ‘He offered me this but, 
of course, I could not accept it.’ 

‘No,’ agreed Weegan. He picked up the money and 
thrust it into Pershaw’s pocket. From another pocket he 
took Pershaw’s card and handed it to the doctor. ‘He’s 
a rich man. Bill him for services rendered.’ 

The doctor shook his head. ‘He’s ill,’ he said. ‘A man 
needing help.’ 

‘He’s selfish,’ said Weegan. ‘A coward.’ 

‘Is that a crime?’ 

‘Perhaps not, but he asked you to commit one, tried 
to bribe you to do it.’ 

‘And I called your bureau,’ admitted Sargil. ‘I had 
no choice,’ he explained. ‘The man could have been 
anyone. But if he isn’t an agent then he is a very sick 
man. He needs medical help.’ 

‘He’ll get it,’ promised Weegan, and added, ‘Don’t 
worry about it. He won’t be charged. I just want to 
show him what it’s all about. Can you give him some- 
thing to make him operative?’ 

Thirty minutes later Weegan helped Pershaw from 
the passenger compartment of a flitter which had landed 
on the stage of the General Mercy Hospital. The man 
was no longer near-comatosed but he was still apa- 
thetic, indifferent. He stood by the machine as Weegan 
paid the pilot, followed the captain obediently to the 
elevator. They dropped ten floors to a shadowed cavern 
of a ward with beds running in close-set tiers. 

An attendant looked up from a book he was reading 
as they left the elevator and approached the low bar- 
rier. ‘Admission?’ 

‘Inspection.’ Weegan handed over his identification. 
‘Is Connors about?’ 

‘Doctor Connors is off-duty,’ said the attendant, 
emphasising the title. ‘Would Doctor Pinder do?’ 

‘Sure,’ said Weegan. ‘Why not?’ 

Helen Pinder was a small, bird-like woman, with 
dusky skin and liquid eyes. Her handshake was cool 
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and firm. ‘You have a problem. Captain?’ 

‘No, he has.’ Weegan jerked his head towards Per- 
shaw. ‘He tried to bribe a doctor to give him full-five. 
I picked him up. I’m hoping that maybe we can 
straighten him out.’ 

‘An ambiguous statement. Captain. Don’t you mean 
that you want him to see things your way?’ Her dark, 
liquid eyes held his own and then, before he could 
answer, ‘Never mind. But you should know by this time 
you are attempting the impossible. Addiction is not 
solved so easily.’ 

Pershaw lifted his head. ‘Addiction?’ he looked 
around. ‘I’m not an addict,’ he said sharply. ‘This is a 
hospital. Why am I here? I demand to be released im- 
mediately.’ 

‘Later,’ said Weegan. He wondered what Sargil had 
given the man to counteract the sedative. Pershaw was 
on the up-swing from depression to hysteria. It was a 
bad time to try and influence his judgment. ‘You are not 
under restraint,’ he said. ‘But it would be better for you 
to accompany the doctor.’ 

‘Doctor?’ 

‘That is correct,’ soothed the woman. ‘And I want to 
help you, you must believe that.’ She rested her hand on 
his arm. ‘Let me walk with you. There are things you 
should see.’ Her shoes made little rustling sounds as 
she led the way over the plastic floor between the rows 
of beds. All were occupied. ‘Addiction,’ she said 
abruptly. ‘The word seems to disturb you. An addict is 
a person who is a slave to a habit. We are all, in one 
form or another, addicts. But here we are only con- 
cerned with those who have formed a harmful addiction 
to drugs.’ 

‘Nicotine,’ said Pershaw. ‘Alcohol, tannin, caffeine, 
acestylsalicyclic acid—’ 

‘Tobacco,’ she interrupted. ‘Intoxicating drinks, tea, 
coffee, aspirin — I could add many more in common use. 
And, of course, you are perfectly correct. These sub- 
stances are harmful, habit-forming drugs. Lung-cancer, 
dipsomania, heart conditions, bleeding of the stomach 
— the world would be a healthier place without any of 
them. Healthier,’ she repeated. ‘But happier? Some- 
times I wonder.’ 

The soft impact of her shoes made whispering echoes 
as they passed down the ward. She gestured. ‘Methyl 
alcohol. It has destroyed their optic nerves. Cocaine, 
morphine, heroin — rare cases now that the drug control 
laws are so tight and so strictly enforced. Many patent 
medicines if taken in large enough quantity will produce 
unusual side-effects. Powdered nutmeg will do the same. 
The crushed seeds of the morning glory plant. The buds 
of certain cacti contain mescaline which can create a 
time-distorting hallucination. And, of course, there are 
always the “witch-plants”; the mandrake root which 
contains mandragor, the fresh, underground rhizomes 
of hemlock, deadly nightshade which contains bella- 
donna, black henbane, thorn apple, the fly-agaric mush- 
room which contains muscarine — all poisons giving rise 
to euphoria and hallucination, so much so that the poor 



women who drank tisanes made from them swore that 
they had had actual intercourse with the devil, had 
flown through the air, done a hundred seemingly impos- 
sible things. And so they had — but only in their own 
delirium.’ 

‘Dreams,’ said Pershaw. He looked at the woman. 
‘Why are you telling me all this?’ 

‘Be patient,’ said Weegan from where he walked be- 
hind the couple. ‘You’ll find out in a moment.’ 

They passed through a tingle-screen, nerves jumping 
to the impact of ultra-high sonic vibrations which 
formed a sterile barrier across the ward. Beyond lay an 
enclosed area. It was totally devoid of furniture and had 
softly padded walls and floor. A continuous window of 
one-way glass hugged the ceiling, reached by a shallow 
ramp outside. Helen Binder climbed it and paused, 
looking at Pershaw. 

‘You are an intelligent man,’ she said. ‘You should be 
able to understand what I am going to say. From the 
beginning of time men have been trying to escape from 
the world in which they found themselves. Some have 
attempted to lose themselves in religion; suffering the 
hell of today for the heaven of tomorrow. Others have 
travelled, fought, acted the beast. Most have sought 
escape in the region of the mind. And so alcohol, opium, 
cannabis, mescaline, the smoke from burning leaves of 
laurel, various types of fungi, distillations of insects 
and herbs. 

‘A continuous, ever-expanding search for substances 
which would offer what they sought. Chemicals to dis- 
tort reality, to bring euphoria, to bring peace. I am not 
going to argue the philosophy of their use — they are 
used and for me as a doctor that is enough. I have to 
treat the end product. It isn’t pleasant.’ 

‘But — ’ Pershaw broke off. 

‘You were going to say?’ 

‘There’s a difference,’ said Pershaw. ‘A drunken man 
can be a nasty person to deal with. But those who may 
have taken — ’ He swallowed. ‘I mean there are other 
things which are harmless. They don’t create problems 
like those you’ve shown me. A person will take some- 
thing and dream and — ’ 

‘Wake up?’ Her face was serious. ‘To wake, and sigh, 
and wish to dream again? Like yourself, Mr. Pershaw? 
Like those?’ 

She turned and pointed to the window, forcing him by 
example to look into the enclosure. 

It contained people. They lay on the soft floor curved 
in a foetal position or sat with their backs to the wall, 
legs stretched before them. All were naked. Many sat in 
pools of their own excreta and urine. 

‘The ultimate,’ she said softly. ‘Medical science and 
the mammoth research on new synthetic drugs has 
finally produced the ultimate in hallucinogens. It is 
physically harmless but, one dose, and you are psycho- 
logically addicted. Full-five,’ she added gently. ‘It 
invariably leads to this.’ 

‘We even have to remove their dentures,’ said the 
doctor. ‘In case of suicide. That is why they are naked. 
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We cannot, of course, prevent them from swallowing 
their tongues or, in the case of the males, ripping away 
their genitals, but we can prevent them from clogging 
their throats with fabric. They are fed every sixteen 
hours with a nutritious pap injected directly into the 
stomach. Water too. Sedation is, naturally, a part of 
their therapy and they and the area are washed with 
hoses every day.’ Her voice hardened a little. ‘You rea- 
lise of course, that every one of those people in there 
will do anything to escape from what they consider to 
be a nightmare in which they are caught? Anything. 
That is why they have to be under restraint.’ 

‘No,’ said Pershaw. He was sweating. ‘To be treated 
worse than an animal! No!’ 

‘They are animals,’ said Weegan. ‘Worse.’ 

‘You say they need full-five,’ said Pershaw. ‘That they 
will do anything to get it. Well, why not give it to 
them?’ 

‘You know why we can’t do that.’ 

‘No,’ said Pershaw. He looked from the captain to the 
doctor, back to the captain again. ‘I don’t know,’ he 
said helplessly. ‘Why show me all this? What do you 
hope to gain?’ 

‘We are trying to help you,’ said the doctor. ‘Warn 
you of what must happen if you continue taking full- 
five.’ 

‘I’m not taking — ’ 

‘Don’t lie!’ Weegan thrust his face towards the other 
man. It was hard, cruel. ‘You tried to bribe a doctor to 
give you a proscribed drug. If we wanted to be nasty 
about it you could get a year for that alone. But I’m 
trying to help you. Help me and we can forget what you 
did. Deal?’ 

Pershaw looked away from the captain, stared at the 
doctor, finding her more sympathetic. ‘I don’t know — ■’ 
He broke off, dabbing at his forehead. ‘What do you 
want?’ 

‘Tell me where you got it.’ Weegan was triumphant. 
‘Tell me who gave it to you.’ 

‘Go to hell,’ said Pershaw. 

The room was dimmed, filled with dancing shadows, 
flickering with coloured brilliance. Delmar, his face 
mottled like that of a clown, turned as Weegan entered 
the room. He gestured to the screen which depicted two 
men searching a store. 

‘Nothing,’ he said. ‘They’ve been through the kitchen, 
bathroom and bedroom. Now they’re searching the 
stock.’ He flipped a switch and listened to the sound. 
‘Any luck your end?’ 

‘Pershaw climbed too high,’ said the captain. ‘He was 
on the way up when I collected him and the doc at the 
hospital strung it out too long. By the time I hit with 
the questions it was too late.’ He scowled, remembering. 
‘Those doctors,’ he said. ‘Sometimes they forget where 
their loyalty lies.’ 

‘Be reasonable,’ said Delmar softly. “Do it my way.’ 
He smiled at Weegan’s expression. ‘Since when has a 
cop expected to be liked? The world’s against you — it’s 



a part of the job. All you have to do is learn to live 
with it.’ 

Weegan looked at the screen making no comment. 
The coloured shadows gleamed from his skin and filled 
his eyes with rainbows. ‘You have men standing by?’ 

‘If they find anything we’ll be on their tail before they 
know it,’ said Delmar. He chuckled. ‘Neat,’ he added. 
‘Letting them do all the work, I mean. If they should 
find it I can imagine their feelings when we jump in and 
send them both up for life.’ 

‘They won’t find anything,’ said Weegan. He turned 
from the screen, his eyes sombre, feet hard on the floor 
as he paced the room. ‘Small time,’ he said. ‘A little 
brain and a little muscle. Sturman must have been crazy 
to think Olsen would string along. Kerin must be stupid 
to figure on a cut if they find anything.’ 

‘Amateurs,’ agreed the inspector. ‘Out of their class. 
But somebody shot Olsen. Pershaw?’ 

Weegan shook his head. 

‘He could have arranged it,’ suggested Delmar. He 
rose and faced the captain. ‘Assuming that Olsen did 
make some full-five he would want to sell it. Pershaw’s 
rich. It makes sense.’ 

‘No,’ said the captain. ‘I gave it to him,’ he explained. 
‘I tore into him down at the hospital and cross-ques- 
tioned him three ways from Sunday. His alibi holds for 
the time of the shooting. He was in happy-land. The 
apartment has an automatic check-out guard. If Per- 
shaw had left home the machine would have booked it.’ 
‘Back exit? Fire escape? Flitter from roof?’ Delmar 
caught himself watching the screen and made an effort 
to break himself of the habit. His attention was un- 
necessary, others were watching, but he had never 
looked at anything so amusing for months. 

‘The apartment block is designed for maximum 
safety,’ explained Weegan tiredly. ‘You can’t get in or 
out without being checked. But he had a visitor.’ 

The inspector looked attentive. 

‘A man. Name of Ned Tracey. No record,’ said 
Weegan. ‘Middling rich but lost a bundle on some bad 
investments recently. He follows the fights and is known 
as a dilettante.’ 

‘The fights?’ Delmar snapped his fingers. ‘That pic- 
ture we dredged from Oslen’s brain. The fighter.’ 

‘So?’ 

‘Could there be a connection?’ 

‘There’s more than that,’ said Weegan grimly. ‘I 
checked. Tracey bought Learhy’s contract yesterday. 
For cash.’ 

Delmar whistled. ‘Then?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ Weegan crossed the room, turned, 
paced back. He was tense, restless, eyes glittering as 
they reflected the varicoloured light from the screen. 
Impatiently he switched it off. 

‘Take it easy,’ advised Delmar. ‘You’ll get ulcers 
unless you learn to relax.’ 

‘I’ll relax,’ promised Weegan. ‘As soon as I’ve run 
down this racket. Full-five,’ he said and looked at his 
clenched hands. ‘Full-five.’ 
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‘You don’t like it?’ 

‘It’s against the law.’ 

‘Sure, but what the hell, a lot of things are,’ said Del- 
mar. ‘Junk’s been around for years. The girls still hustle 
on the streets, guys forget to pay their taxes and quite a 
few try to make it the easy way. What’s so special about 
full-five?’ 

‘If you don’t know that,’ said Weegan curtly. ‘You 
should turn in your badge.’ 

Against the wall the mirror was like a door into another 
world where everything was smooth and nice and beau- 
tiful to look at. It was the product of a marriage be- 
tween art and science in which optics and physics had 
joined with electronics to produce a surface which 
enhanced whatever it reflected. It had cost Pershaw a 
month’s income. The girls had loved it. 

But not now, he thought, looking at what it depicted. 
I’m older, fatter, uglier than I’ve ever been. Who the 
hell would want a slug like that? 

The slug turned as he turned, gross, obscenely dis- 
torted, thin-shanked, pot-bellied, hollow-chested. 

Pershaw dressed, gaining confidence with his donning 
of the social armour. It had been a plan, he realised. 
UPLEA’s way of punishing a man who tried to get a 
little something from an amenable doctor. Like fright- 
ening a child with talk of what would happen if; — if it 
wasn’t good — didn’t obey — listen to mamma — go to bed 
early — stop making that noise — toe the line. 

A hell of a way to treat a grown man. 

But the doctor had seemed sympathetic. If suddenly 
everything hadn’t seemed such a tremendous joke he 
might have tried to date her. He still might. 

The door chime echoed as he slipped the single-shot 
defensive weapon into its secret belt-holster. Ned Tracey 
looked at him from the door-screen. 

‘Ned!’ Pershaw had almost torn the panel from its 
hinges in his eagerness. ‘Got it?’ 

Tracey nodded. 

‘Good.’ Pershaw held out his hand. ‘Where is it? Give 
it to me!’ he demanded as Tracey hesitated. ‘What’s got 
into you, Ned?’ 

‘I’m worried,’ said Tracey. He led the way from the 
door into the marble room with the couch covered in 
tiger skin, through the room and out onto the patio 
where the wind came cold and crisp from somewhere in 
the clouds. A mile below crawled the life of the city. ‘I 
told you to wait,’ he accused. ‘I said that it would be all 
right in the end if you were willing to pay what was 
asked. You must have been crazy to try and bribe a 
doctor.’ 

Pershaw frowned. ‘How do you know about that?’ 

‘You were followed. Damn it, man, why didn’t you 
wait?’ 

‘Have you got it?’ Pershaw didn’t answer the ques- 
tion. He was sweating, eyes burning with eagerness. 

‘The money,’ said Tracey. ‘I’ve got to have the 
money.’ 

‘I’ll write you a cheque.’ 



‘Cash,’ said Tracey. ‘It’s got to be cash.’ He lifted a 
hand and eased his collar. ‘Tm sorry, but that’s the way 
it’s got to be. Cash.’ 

Pershaw shot him in the face. 

The gun made a sharp, snapping sound as it dis- 
charged its load, the shot spreading, ineffective over 
twenty feet. Tracey had been standing only five from 
the muzzle of the weapon. His face dissolved into a 
pasty red mask dotted with white splinters of bone. Per- 
shaw threw aside the gun and dropped to his knees as 
he began to search the dead man. 

‘You won’t find it,’ said Weegan coldly. ‘He hasn’t 
got it. I have.’ 

He stood at the doorway leading into the room of 
marble, a pistol in one hand, a small purple capsule in 
the other. It rolled a little on his palm as he extended 
his hand. Pershaw rose, reached for it, fell as he tripped 
over the body of his friend. 

‘Take one more step and I’ll fire,’ said Weegan. ‘I’ll 
smash your kneecap. Both kneecaps. You’ll wish I d 
aimed for the heart.’ 

‘You followed him,’ said Pershaw. ‘Forced him to 
work with you. Why?’ 

‘I wanted to be sure of something,’ said Weegan. He 
jiggled the capsule on his open palm. ‘You went to the 
doctor but that could have been genuine or a cover. I 
had to be sure you were the customer and not the 
pusher.’ He looked down at the body. ‘You shouldn’t 
have killed him. It was too easy.’ 

Pershaw coughed. ‘The stuff,’ he said. ‘I have money. 
I’ll give you as much as you want if you’ll just give me 
what’s in your hand.’ 

‘Aren’t you in enough trouble?’ Weegan was con- 
temptuous. ‘The penalty for possessing this stuff is life. 
It’s already won you a murder rap.’ 

‘Please,’ said Pershaw. He fell to his knees. ‘Please.’ 

‘Get up,’ said Weegan and then, as Pershaw didn’t 
obey. ‘Up, damn you! Have some pride! You know 
where you’ll end if you don’t kick this stuff. I’ve shown 
you just what to expect.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ said Pershaw. ‘You don’t under- 
stand. You can’t.’ 

‘You’re wrong.’ Weegan was curt. He didn’t want to 
talk about it. ‘Now get up and come with me. We’re 
going to search your friend’s apartment. Maybe you’ll 
be able to smell out what we’re looking for.’ 

He tossed the capsule one last time, caught it, closed 
his hand and turned as he lifted it towards his pocket. 

And felt the sudden, burning impact as razor-edged 
steel bit into his shoulder. 

It was a perfect throw — if he hadn’t turned, the blade 
would have buried itself in his heart. Instead it slid into 
the flesh, hit bone and continued over the shoulder- 
blade. After it came Learhy. 

Weegan fired, missed, fired again as the fighter closed 
in. He saw the shot strike and then the gun was 
wrenched from his hand as the hard, trained figure 
slammed against his own. Sick with bursting agony 
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Weegan fell back against the parapet of the patio. Twist- 
ing he managed to get his hand on the hilt of the knife 
and jerked it from his shoulder. Blood made his grip 
unsure and the weapon fell over the edge of the roof. 
‘Damn you,’ said Learhy. ‘Damn you all to hell!’ 

He leaned against the edge of the door, one hand 
pressed to his side just below his ribs. He coughed and 
used his free hand to wipe his mouth, staring at the red 
smear with clinical detachment. 

‘The lung,’ he said. ‘Well, it had to end some time.’ 
‘You.’ Weegan gritted his teeth against the pain from 
his shoulder. ‘You killed Olsen. Shot him so as to smash 
his brain. But why?’ 

‘You’ve just said why — to smash up his brain. It 
seems as if I was careless.’ Learhy coughed again. 

‘But I still don’t get why?’ Weegan remembered some- 
thing. Pershaw was lying in Tracey’s blood. He had 
found the capsule of full-five and had found his way 
back to heaven. 

‘That’s why,’ said Learhy. ‘Not because he’s rich. Not 
even for him. But against you and all you stand for. 
Against the law which tells a man what he shall and 
shall not do. Against the whip and the carrot and all the 
rest of this lousy society.’ He moved a little, painfully. 
‘But what’s the use? You could never understand.’ 

‘No?’ Weegan thinned his lips. ‘Listen, pusher! One 
of your breed got to my old man. Sold him a shot of 
full-five. You know what happened? Exit one father- 
enter one liability. He didn’t want to know from noth- 
ing. He just sat and died and didn’t give a damn as long 
as he could get more of the stuff. Can you guess the 
payoff? A fire, that’s what. A fire from some spilled 
grease. It went over my old lady’s apron and flared like 
a candle. You know what my old man did? He sat and 
watched her burn to death. Just sat there.’ Weegan 
broke off, breathing hard. ‘You know what, pusher? I’d 
like to see you all rot in hell!’ 

‘Sure, you’d like to see everyone rot, wouldn’t you, 
copper!’ Learhy moved again, then doubled, vomited 
blood. ‘Tracey,’ he said, when he was able to talk. ‘He 
had the contact and wanted a little muscle. I was willing 
to play along until I could take over. But I didn’t want 
to kill Olsen. I wanted to use him. The crazy fool got 
scared and I had to trigger the gun.’ He wiped his 
mouth. ‘Full-five,’ he said. ‘You want to kill it. You 
ever stop to ask yourself why?’ 

‘It’s against the law.’ 

‘Sure, but what does that mean? A lot of things are 
against the law. What makes full-five so special?’ 

Weegan thought of Delmar. The inspector had asked 
the same question, but he couldn’t give Learhy the same 
answer. 

‘It isn’t addictive,’ said Learhy. ‘Not in a physical 
sense. It just gives a man everything he could ever 
want. It makes a beggar rich. Tell me, copper, what’s so 
wrong about that?’ 

‘Ask him.’ Weegan looked at Pershaw. ‘When he 
wakes and wants another trip. When he winds up sitting 
in his own filth.’ 



‘And who makes him do that? You and your goddam 
law. Where’s the harm in feeding him full-five? He can 
afford it. Afford to pay people to take care of him if he 
needs it. But that isn’t the argument and you know it. 
Full-five is something no one has ever seen before. It 
does something nothing else has ever done. That’s why 
it’s called that. You have hallucinations, sure, but you 
experience them with all five of your senses. It’s like 
being in another world. You can’t describe it. It’s 
heaven. Once you’ve been there you can’t stand the dirt 
and stink and restriction of this labour set-up.’ 

Learhy paused, fighting for breath. ‘You know why 
its illegal? I’ll tell you. With full -five a man can thumb 
his nose at the law. To hell with the law. And to hell 
with the politicians, the priests, the lawyers, the tax 
collectors, generals, cops, doctors, merchants, pimps, 
agents, tigers, the whole rotten, goddam works. With 
full-five you can’t be pushed around.’ 

‘You’re crazy,’ said Weegan. ‘Crazy.’ 

‘I’m dying,’ corrected the fighter. ‘But think of what 
I’ve said, copper. Where would you be without your 
badge? Where would the government be without nurds 
to push around? You think a general would have an 
army if the privates had full-five? Doctors have patients 
to work on? Stop and think, copper. You’re working for 
the wrong side. If you want to help people then help 
them to be free.’ 

Learhy swayed, caught himself. Carefully he dug a 
hand into his pocket and produced a mass of dark 
purple capsules. 

‘Here you are, copper. Full-five. A fortune if you 
want to sell it but you’d be crazy if you did. I’m giving 
you heaven, man. Paradise. And all for free.’ He 
managed to smile through the blood rilling from his 
mouth. ‘Try it, copper. Before you go round condemn- 
ing it just try it. Try it and ask yourself a question. If 
men have been looking for heaven for the past few 
thousand years then why aren’t they permitted to enjoy 
it now it has been found?’ 

Blood spattered from the floor as the fighter cleared 
his throat. Deliberately he picked up a capsule and 
staggered to the parapet. Holding the little container 
between his teeth he climbed to the narrow summit. He 
hung, balanced precariously, eyes staring at the captain. 

Then he bit at the capsule and, suddenly, had 
vanished. 

Weegan stared after him. 

How long to fall a mile? he wondered. Three minutes? 
Two? A minute and a half? Call it two. Two minutes 
of absolute heaven. 

Against a lifetime of restraint in a cell. 

He wondered which, if it came to it, which he would 
choose. 

Closing his eyes he listened to the scream of the city. 
The incoherent, wordless, blindly agonised protest at 
being bullied, manoeuvred, conditioned and used. 

The people. The public. The mass. The fodder on 
which governments fed. The people of the city. The 
nation. The world. 
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Impatient 

Dreamers 



6. Year of the Blast-Off 



Patient readers of these articles must have gathered by 
now that it was not an easy story to get started, when it 
came to the actual publication of a British magazine. 
Many entries in my diary for 1936 recall the efforts of 
the firm of George Newnes Ltd. — long associated with 
Pearson’s, who had committed the unfortunate blunder 
of Scoops — to produce such a magazine on a monthly 
basis. But before the year was out they had abandoned 
the project, after fifteen months of discussions which, at 
one stage, produced a Memorandum of Requirements 
so restricting that it threw would-be contributors into a 
complete tizzy. 

Excluding the ‘thought-variant’ story with which 
editor F. Orlin Tremaine had transformed Street & 
Smith’s Astounding a couple of years before — the sort 
that relied on original conception above all else, and 
cared little or nothing for plausibility — made good sense 
to my mind. It was this kind of story that brought swift 
success in the U.S. to John Russell Fearn, the ‘Black- 
pool Wonder’— and hindered his progress as a writer in 
his own country, where a more restrained style was 
necessary for a public that knew only Wells, Verne and 
Burroughs. 

Banning spiritualistic or weird stories, and gruesome 
or sexy themes, was natural enough; though ‘far-fetched 
stories in which animals are given human attributes’ 
sounded to me like a crack at Stanley G. Weinbaum, 
who had brought a refreshing touch to sf with his novel 
life-forms. Still, of his many imitators, few could match 
his droll genius, which was soon taken from us: he had 
been dead eleven years when I started to reprint some 
of his best work in the post-war Fantasy, which suc- 
cumbed after only three issues. 

By their nature, interplanetary stories have always 
formed the bulk of science fiction. In consequence, the 
theme has produced more indifferent material than any 
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This instalment of Walter Gillings’ 
intriguing story of British science 
fiction takes you back to the year 
1937 when ‘ Tales of Wonder ’, 
the first magazine to develop the 
medium in this country, started off 
with a trial issue after a project for 
a regular monthly publication had 
been pigeon-holed. 



other, giving rise to such unflattering terms as ‘space 
opera’ and becoming almost synonymous with the 
‘comic’ strip. On the other hand, such writers as E. E. 
Smith, A. E. van Vogt, Isaac Asimov and Arthur C. 
Clarke have contributed to the literature, in their dif- 
fering styles, interplanetary stories which have attained 
a universal popularity. In 1935, ‘Doc’ Smith reigned 
supreme with his Skylark tales; yet Newnes in their wis- 
dom found it desirable, not only to warn intending 
writers against ‘the now hackneyed themes which 
appear regularly in America’, but to invite interplanetary 
stories ‘to a limited degree’. 

More restricting still, a complete ban was imposed on 
stories concerning biology and medicine (themes which, 
in America, had intrigued Dr. David H. Keller, Dr. 
Miles J. Breuer and others to good effect); and, to cap 
the lot, on time-travel, perhaps because it was generally 
conceded to be a fallacious concept which only a Wells 
could handle. What was left for the writer, bound in 
space and time, hemmed in by all these taboos, to find 
expression in? The ‘few examples’ of subjects offering 
‘welcome plots’ are worth quoting : 

‘Stories based on the possible future development 
of television, radio, subterranean and submarine ex- 
ploration, stratosphere flight, rocket propulsion, aero- 
nautical developments of all kinds and, particularly 
welcome, stories envisaging future wars and the 
evolution of new and formidable weapons of warfare.’ 
Some of these preferences, which read so strangely 
today, were understandable in the light of the fact that, 
before weighing the possibilities of sf, Newnes had 
already launched Air Stories and were also planning 
War Stories. These were the first strictly specialist fic- 
tion magazines, comparable to those of America, which 
had ever been produced on this side — apart from a 
Western story pulp issued by The World’s Work, the 
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firm which was to publish Tales of Wonder. And West, 
like Sho}'t Stories — to which Wonder had to yield when, 
in 1942, it came to deciding which titles should be sacri- 
ficed to the paper shortage — consisted mostly if not 
wholly of pages reprinted from their U.S. counterparts. 

Considering that, for every remainder copy of the 
American sf magazines, a score of Western, mystery or 
air story pulps cluttered the street stalls and Wool- 
worth’s display counters, I felt that Newnes might have 
been wiser if they had put space-travel (if not time- 
travel) before war in the air. But the availability of suit- 
able material was an important factor, and there was no 
particular lack of British writers capable of producing 
tales of aerial and military adventure. When it came to 
the crunch, being assured of a constant supply of sf 
which would be acceptable to a British readership — 
whose potential could only be guessed at — was a rather 
more tricky proposition. 

Even before the limited circle of prospective contri- 
butors were cribbed, cabined and confined — and the 
memorandum I have quoted was not issued until six 
months had passed — material of the quality required 
was at a premium. My own efforts to fill the bill were 
unsuccessful, and the stories submitted by several 
writers with whom I put the firm in touch seemed to 
give little more satisfaction. In fact, before the project 
was abandoned in November 1936, I found myself 
reading and reporting on some of these offerings, and 
rewriting the stories of other authors which had been 
submitted to me with a view to publication elsewhere. 

Though it still didn’t solve the problems of the editor 
in charge of Newnes’ project, who was also responsible 
for Air Stories, the improvement I managed to effect in 
this material confirmed my feeling that my most useful 
and satisfying role was in an editor’s chair. This con- 
viction made the succession of delays and setbacks as 
irritating as they were to Fearn, who had actually 
moved south to Brighton to be closer to the centre of 
events which promised to mature. For a few days he 
even contemplated settling near me at Ilford, so that we 
could more easily collaborate in publishing a fan maga- 
zine — which in due course emerged as Scientifiction. 
But he did not relish suburban life; nor did he care for 
the south coast climate, and quickly moved back to 
Blackpool when Newnes shelved their plans. 

My initial talks with the editor at Tower House, who 
soon found himself bombarded by a barrage of Fearn 
MSS., resulted in my first personal encounter with 
Britain’s sf genius at the Strand Palace Hotel, where we 
usually met on his visits to London, to consume copious 
draughts of tea while we debated our mutual enter- 
prises. Which never turned out that way ... He was too 
impetuous, too full of his own schemes, which never had 
time to develop before another possessed his agile mind. 
But as a fount of story ideas none could surpass him — 
and he always delivered the goods in record time. 

But he thought I was being precipitate, if not posi- 
tively reckless, when I inadvertently stirred things up by 



bringing The World’s Work into the picture. It was a 
rumour circulating in the Midlands, and which reached 
me through the grapevine that was well-rooted by then, 
that prompted me to approach this subsidiary firm of 
Heinemann’s the book publishers, who had their own 
press at Kingswood, in Surrey, where they turned out 
pulp magazines. Among these was a ‘Master Thriller’ 
series including such titles as Tales of Mystery and 
Detection, Tales of the Uncanny, and Tales of Terror — 
which had probably given rise to the rumour that they 
were going to issue a science fiction title. 

As far as I could ascertain, the thought had not 
occurred to them — but they were instantly receptive to 
the idea of giving sf a trial. Without any beating about 
the bush, they proposed to include a single issue in the 
‘Master Thriller’ series. Could I get together 80,000 
words of material, some of which could be of American 
origin so long as it had not been included in remainders 
sold over here, for which they usually paid so much for 
reprint rights? And could I drop in and see them next 
time I was in town? 

Imagine my elation at such a response, after years of 
fruitless efforts, ifs and buts, and fiat refusals! I lost no 
time in making an appointment, after writing explaining 
why I thought only new stories by British authors 
should be used — and paid for at appropriate rates. In 
the event, when the magazine eventually got going, I 
received a flat payment for the material which enabled 
me to offer a trifle more than reprint rates for new 
material and retain a balance sufficient to recompense 
me for my work as editor. 

Let me hasten to assure any cynics old enough to re- 
member the magazine — and there are still quite a few of 
today’s devotees who were weaned on it — that this was 
not the reason why, after all my good intentions, I soon 
started to use reprints of American stories which had 
appeared several years before; nor why so much space 
was devoted to readers’ letters and other departments. 
It was simply that there was not enough original 
material of the kind needed forthcoming, even from the 
new writers I was able to encourage; while the reprints 
of tales by established authors like John Beynon Harris, 
Dr. Keller, Stanton A. Coblentz and Clark Ashton 
Smith were such that they helped immensely in develop- 
ing the magazine along what I considered the right lines. 
As for the readers’ letters, they were so plentiful and 
readable that they quickly became a popular feature — 
and the guinea prize for the best one in each issue, 
incidentally, came out of the editor’s petty cash! 

Appointing myself to this position, which always re- 
mained a spare-time job but filled most of my off-duty 
hours, especially at weekends, presented no difficulty. 
Having undertaken to supply the necessary ‘copy’ by a 
given date, I had only to put the question, ‘And shall I 
edit it?’ to working director Chalmers Roberts, a large, 
bewhiskered man more than twice my age with a vast 
experience of the publishing world, who must have 
summed me up in two minutes. His reply was brief, 
almost curt: something to the effect that I could do 
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John Russell Fearn, the ‘Blackpool Wonder,’ prolific writer of 
many types of fiction besides sf— crime mysteries. Westerns, 
jungle, adventure and terror tales . . . Among the more 
successful characters he created were Maria Black, school- 
ma’am sleuth, and the Golden Amazon, daredevil space- 
woman. When he died in 1960 at the age of 52, he had used 
more than thirty-five pen-names and been reprinted in five 
languages. 



what I liked so long as I let him have it on time. It was 
all I wanted to hear. 

But the time was not yet. Fearn was the first to 
demur, electing to throw in his lot with Newnes, whom 
I promptly advised of the alternative prospects. At the 
same time I put the fateful question to the other writers 
involved: ‘This firm or that — which shall it be?’ A 
whole year having elapsed since the Newnes project was 
first mooted, most of them didn’t care either way as 
long as something materialised. But Fearn took the view 
(which I was inclined to share) that if and when Fantasy 
did emerge it would probably be a first-class production, 
if Air Stories was anything to go by — and prove more 
profitable to all concerned. What was more, there was 
no question of a ‘one-shot’; it was to appear regularly, 
or not at all. If we spoiled its chances now, Fearn con- 
tended, British sf would be ‘ruined for ever.’ 

So we waited . . . and waited. Meanwhile, Western 
Adventures hit the far from lonesome trail, and there 
was talk of a mystery magazine. Following a further 
postponement. Fantasy was expected (by Fearn, at 
least) to emerge in January 1937. Then, while I was in 
the midst of rewriting a story by Maurice Hugi in which 
they had expressed an encouraging interest, came a 
letter from Newnes which dashed our last remaining 
hopes. It had been decided, at long last, that the out- 
look for a monthly sf magazine was ‘not sufficiently 
promising to justify the experiment’ and that their ‘ten- 
tative plans’ for the publication must be considered ‘in 
abeyance.’ Nor could the editor, who thanked all con- 
cerned for their trouble, hold out hope of ‘any early 
revival of the scheme.’ 

Fearn’s reaction was immediate — and decisive; ‘So, 



old son, you were dead right and I was an idiot . . .’ If 
I was going to resume my negotiations with World’s 
Work, I could have my pick of his. ‘I’m sick and tired 
of worrying over English sf, anyhow. Why should I 
worry?’ It was back to Blackpool for him, and ‘wild 
horses won’t drag me down here again!’ 

Newnes gave three reasons for their withdrawal. First, 
the strictly limited sales of the American sf pulps in 
this country — which, I thought, was no criterion by 
which to judge the possible sale of a British publication. 
Second, the availability of remainder copies, by now the 
subject of protest by interested parties to the Board of 
Trade. Third, the difficulty of securing an adequate 
supply of ‘first-rate’ material by British writers — an 
excuse which, I knew all too well by then, was perfectly 
valid; though I was confident there was enough to blast 
off with a quarterly magazine, which was never con- 
sidered as far as I knew. Not, at least, until 1939, when 
a second issue of Fantasy appeared eight months after 
the first, to be followed by a third . . . and last. 

I had come to an amicable agreement with World’s 
Work that if, after all, Newnes did not conjure the 
rabbit from the hat I would renew contact with them 
and we would proceed as though nothing had happened. 
Nothing had — except that in January 1937 I had 
launched Scientifiction — The British Fantasy Review, 
in an almost desperate attempt to evoke a response to 
its plaintive appeal; WHEN WILL BRITAIN HAVE 
ITS OWN FANTASY MAGAZINE? At the same 
time, within its sixteen printed pages (a rare phenom- 
enon, then, among fan magazines), it claimed to reveal 
‘ample evidence that the Era of Science Fiction in Eng- 
land has begun!’ 

On the strength of its reviews of three volumes, it 
reported enthusiastically that FANTASY BOOKS ARE 
BOOMING! Still, they were exceptional, especially in 
being authored by members of our international frater- 
nity — America’s Edmond Hamilton, ex-policeman 
Festus Pragnell, and scientist Benson Herbert, all three 
of whom became contributors to Tales of Wonder. 
When the first, experimental issue appeared in June — 
the earliest date that World’s Work could fit it into their 
crowded schedule — Pragnell was present with two 
pieces, one under the name of Francis Parnell. W. P. 
Cockcroft, the Halifax writer who had distinguished 
himself in Scoops when it tried to cater for its more 
mature readers, also obliged with ‘Revolt on Venus’, 
which Newnes had found lacking in ‘scientific justifica- 
tion or explanation’ after I had rewritten it. They didn’t 
care for a girl volunteering for the space trip, either. 

Maurice Hugi, who was also in the ill-fated twopenny 
weekly, was represented with ‘Invaders from the Atom’, 
which was as much my creation as his — and he was 
grateful for it. A natural storyteller, he was handicapped 
when it came to writing for an adult readership, and 
finally found his niche in the juvenile market, after 
teaming up with Eric Frank Russell and making at least 
one appearance in Astounding. It was a generous ges- 
ture by Russell, who needed no assistance with his 
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impeccable MSS. once he had his foot in the door. He 
had made a close study of the detective story magazine 
Black Mask, and the work of Raymond Chandler; and 
his debut in Astounding with ‘The Saga of Pelican 
West’ was notable for a vigorous, racy style more 
American than English which he had cultivated, 
actually, with the new Thrilling Wonder in mind. 

An argumentative but genial ‘commercial’, Russell 
made liberal use of a quality all too rare in sf — genuine 
humour. It was this that made ‘The Prr — r — eet’ the 
most popular story in the intial Tales of Wonder, for all 
that it was one of his first efforts. ‘The World’s Eighth 
Wonder,’ in No. 3, was even more entertaining. But he 
did not contribute again until No. 12, in which the 
ingenuity and wit of ‘I, Spy!’ marked it as one of the 
best original tales I was privileged to publish. That 
Harry Turner’s illustration was printed upside-down 
was, fortunately, hardly noticeable. 

Fearn’s contributions, too, were rare — but not for lack 
of the material he had to offer. Even before the ‘one- 
shot’ was first commissioned, I received from him a 
pile of rejected MSS. which, had they been suitable, 
would have been enough to ensure him a place in every 
issue that followed. As it was, I found ‘Seeds from 
Space’ and ‘Superhuman’ the only two acceptable 
stories, the second commending itself largely because it 
suggested a cover illustration that would arrest attention 
without being too complicated. The name Geoffrey 
Armstrong, under which the cover story appeared, 
derived from that of Florence Armstrong, which 
appeared on his notepaper as his secretary’s — actually, 
his mother’s maiden name. Naturally, he was delighted 
at ‘copping the cover’ of Britain’s first sf magazine, and 
both showered me with compliments, Mrs. Fearn dub- 
bing me “Grand-daddy of British science fiction.’ 

The only reluctant contributor, oddly enough, was the 
man I was most anxious to enlist — John Beynon Harris, 
yet to become better-known as John Wyndham. ‘The 
Perfect Creature’ was all he could offer, yet I almost 
had to steal it from him, he was so reluctant to part 
with it, only because he considered it below standard. 
In fact, it proved worthy of several reprintings in a 
slightly revised version, sixteen years later.’" As for his 
earlier contributions to Wonder Stories, including ‘The 
Venus Adventure’ and ‘Wanderers of Time’, they were 
so suited to my purpose that I reprinted all but one of 
them, which was due to appear in No. 17 when the 
magazine fell victim to the war in the Spring of 1942. 

In Fantasy and Science Fiction, New York, January 
1953; also, retitled ‘Una’ in Argosy, London; the col- 
lection, Jizzle (Dobson, London, 1954; Four Square 
Books, 1962); and in Tales of Gooseffesh and Laughter 
(Ballantinn, New York, 1956). 

(In his next article Walter Gillings will tell of the part 
played by American writers in the development of 
‘Tales of Wonder’, and of the new British authors it 
nurtured. He will also recall the eventual appearance of 
Newnes’ ‘Fantasy’.) 




John Beynon 
Harris 



John Beynon Harris, better-known as John Wyndham, author 
of ‘The Day of the Triffids,’ which brought him fame almost 
overnight in 1950. Yet for several years before the war he 
was writing sfas John Beynon or under his full name. In 1935 
Passing Show serialised his ‘The Secret People,’ followed in 
1936 by ‘Stowaway to Mars.’ He died in 1969, aged 65. 
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John Nicholson’s cover for the first, experimental issue 
of Tales of Wonder, illustrating ‘Superhuman’ by Geoffrey 
Armstrong (John Russell Fearn). 
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by John Brunner 



‘Honour thy father 
and thy mother : 
that thy days may 
be long upon the land 
which the 

LORD thy God giveth 
thee '-EXODUS 




‘I’m not old,’ said Philip Grumman. 

Outside, the waters of Lake Kannegawa sparkled in 
June sunshine, the ripples on its surface catching and 
breaking up the rays. Half a dozen pleasure-paddles 
and canoes drifted lazily on its waters, bearing some of 
the more energetic Retired on a journey to nowhere. 
Around the shore others lay dreamily sunning them- 
selves. 

‘I’m not old,' he said again, as though challenging 
Director Mackenzie to contradict him, and immediately 
changed his mind. ‘I’m sorry. Yes, I am sixty-eight, 
aren’t I? So what you ought to say is, “But I’m afraid 
you are old, Mr Grumman,” and you’re too polite to do 
that.’ 

Across the mellow top of his antique desk Mackenzie 
bestowed one of his invariable sleek smiles. He was an 



elegant man in his forties, which presumably made him 
the next-to-youngest person in the camp. The resident 
doctor, Masham, had a nurse to help him, but she was a 
plain and rather silent girl, not greatly liked. 

‘What you mean, Mr Grumman,’ Mackenzie said 
now, ‘is that you’re not senile. Well, who is, nowadays?’ 
He pointed through the wall-long window of his small 
pleasantly decorated office towards where a group of 
men were playing leap-frog on the sand. ‘Are you per- 
haps worried about the risk of that eventually over- 
taking you?’ he added. ‘If so, I can get Dr Masham to 
check you over — ’ 

Grumman shook his head. He felt helpless, as though 
it wasn’t worth spending breath on trying to make his 
point clear to Mackenzie. As Director of a Retired 
Establishment, his smooth composure was wasted. It 
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could have weathered the stresses of a far more de- 
manding job, and here it had practically nothing to 
resist. In general, the Retired were a placid lot 
Sheep, thought Grumman, and wondered how long it 
had been since he actually saw one of those, or any 
domestic animal except a few dogs and cats. So many 
species had been wiped out by the war, not all by actual 
hostilities; many had been killed afterwards, by mutated 
plagues or simply by being hunted so intensely for food 
they became extinct. 

But he’d seen sheep in a zoo once, years ago, and the 
metaphor survived. 

How, though, could he break through to Mackenzie? 
He said abruptly, ‘Director, why are you here?’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t quite understand.’ Mackenzie mur- 
mured. 



You know peijectly well what 1 mean — 

Grumman bit back his words with an effort, and 
thought: It is true. Damn it. 1 am getting old. Age. Age 
and impatience go together. My mind is so deep in its 
habitual grooves it can’t change course to meet the 
minds of others. 

‘What I’m getting at is this,’ he said. ‘You must have 
had a reason for choosing to come to Kannegawa. Why 
didn’t you stay— uh— out in the world? I mean, nobody 
here is less than about twenty-five years older than you, 
and some of us are a lot more. So?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ Mackenzie nodded. ‘I thought long and 
hard about taking on this job. But I was told I’d be 
good at it, and I certainly find it very pleasant.’ He gave 
another smile, this time with a self-deprecating twist. 
Perhaps I m prematurely of Retired temperament my- 
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self. Perhaps I felt attracted to this quiet undemanding 
environment.’ 

Grumman flashed his sharp grey eyes, like flint-chips. 
He had no need for artificial aids to vision; he’d had 
proper training in self-correction. 

‘That,’ he said, ‘is so much nonsense and you know 
it.’ 

And saw that at last he’d succeeded in shaking 
Mackenzie’s composure. The Director was staring at 
him with unconcealed astonishment, the nearest to an 
honest reaction Grumman had ever seen from him. 

‘Why, nonsense?’ he demanded. 

“You’re here because there are hardly any full-time 
jobs left on this planet. You wanted one of them, and all 
you could get was this. You’re a busy man, Mackenzie, 
and you’re damned near unique.’ 

Mackenzie laughed, apparently with genuine amuse- 
ment. He said, ‘You sound almost as though you envy 
me.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t I?’ 

‘Why should you?’ Mackenzie’s composure was back 
to normal. ‘After all, no one leads a better life than the 
Retired.’ 

‘An emptier life!’ Grumman scoflied. He sat back in 
his chair, which was designed for extreme comfort, felt 
at a disadvantage in that relaxed posture and imme- 
diately sat upright again. 

‘Look, Mackenzie,’ he went on, ‘when you get Retired 
you’ll have lived one of the few crowded lives there are 
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left. You’ll have the satisfaction of seeing the effort you 
invested pay off, even if only because you managed to 
keep a flock of sheep more or less contented. Can’t you 
imagine what it was like for me, though, when Retire- 
ment hit me? Hell, for sixty-eight years I’ve done noth- 
ing/ Nothing to look back on with pride, I mean. Until 
I was twenty-one I was in school and college, getting an 
education. When I left, what did I do with what I knew? 
Jobs that a machine could have done — would have 
done, but that luckily someone realised before it was too 
late men need the illusion of work to keep them sane.’ 

‘You exaggerate,’ Mackenzie countered. ‘Your work 
wasn’t an illusion! You were in hydroponics, weren’t 
you? The world depended on people in your trade for 
our mere survival; we’d have starved to death without 
high-yield hydroponics.’ 

‘True, but all the groundwork had been laid long be- 
fore I was born,’ Grumman argued. ‘Maybe when we 
cleared up after the war, and had to invent new tech- 
niques to stay alive, as you say, there was a sense of 
achievement in my profession. I added nothing to what 
I found when I took it up, and that’s the long and short 
of it.’ 

Scowling, he thumped the front edge of Mackenzie’s 
desk, making a phone rattle. ‘Then, three years ago, I 
came here — to what? Life imprisonment, that’s what it 
amounts to!’ 

‘Rubbish,’ Mackenzie said. ‘You came to a com- 
munity which is specifically designed to suit your needs 
and those of the people around you. Instead of having 
to compete with everybody else for services, having to 
compromise, make allowances, adjust painfully to 
changes you don’t approve of, you find everything 
geared to your particular requirements.’ 

‘You make it sound like paradise,’ Grumman mut- 
tered. ‘And it’s not.’ 

‘Well, everyone else seems to disagree with you. I’ve 
never heard anybody voice such a complaint before.’ 

‘Sheep! I keep telling you!’ 

“No, they are not,’ Mackenzie said, unexpected and 
genuine warmth in his voice. ‘They are people. They are 
human. They do not behave in the least like any sort of 
animal, sheep or pig or cattle or anything else than 
people!’ 

Grumman, taken aback by his vehemence, was about 
to say something, but the Director plunged on. 

‘Five hundred years ago, and come to that when we 
were rebuilding after the war, people did have to live 
like animals. Our ancestors slaved and starved and 
broke their backs in manual labour. They’d done it 
since the dawn of history, and what had they to show 
for it? How proud do you think a broken-down old 
slave felt, looking at a useless monument like the Pyra- 
mids, testimony to some Pharaoh’s megalomania? We’d 
had a taste of what life could really be like before we 
were stupid enough to throw it all away in wartime, and 
after that we were determined never, never to go back 
to the old horrors. Those people yonder’ — ^he gestured 
at the calm lake and the blue Canadian mountains be- 
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yond — ‘they’re fulfilling their heritage of leisure. Their 
ancestors, and ours, devoted lifetimes to making pos- 
sible Kannegawa and Fildrey and Piper’s Green and all 
the others.’ 

‘Bloody fools,’ Grumman said, but there was little 
force in the words. 

‘Well, some people have claimed that they placed too 
much emphasis on leisure as an end in itself, but as 1 
told you I’ve never had a complaint like yours before 
from any of the people who actually count, the Retired 
themselves, and the proof of the pudding . , A wave. 
‘Who after all can tell what the purpose of humanity is, 
or even if it has one? As far as we know, perhaps as far 
as we shall ever know, the object of being human is — 
being human!’ 

He gave a faint chuckle. There was a silence. At 
length Grumman got up with a shrug and went out, 
shoulders bowed. When he had gone, Mackenzie 
punched his desk computer board for a screen projec- 
tion of the Grumman file, and spent some time con- 
sidering the data it contained. 

The corridor outside the office, like the office itself, had 
one wall completely of glass. Halting in sunlight, Grum- 
man muttered rebelliously, ‘I’m still in a cage, even if 
fifty generations are my jailers!’ 

The glass wall was as transparent as air. When he 
pressed his fingertips to it, though, they turned white. 
One of their by-the-book principles for making people 
happy was to have the outdoor world brought in to 
them, but nonetheless standing in this corridor he was 
physically enclosed. Glass could serve as well as iron 
bars to shut a man in. 

And he did feel shut in. He felt perpetually restless, 
on edge, and he didn’t want to be put on tranquillisers. 
He had the vaguest, faintest possible impression that he 
must not lose track of whatever was worrying him, but 
go on worrying at it until he dragged it into the open. 

Maybe there was glass between him and it. Maybe 
he’d have to smash something first 

He wandered down the passage and out along the 
gravelled roadway to the little chalet they had told him 
and LOrna to call home. But it wasn’t home; it never 
could be. ‘Home’ should be a place full of memories. 
The apartment he and his wife had occupied most of 
their married life had not been particularly smart or 
comfortable, or spacious, yet it was home. This chalet, 
though, was no more than a box to put them in. 

Of course, one thing had been missing from that 
apartment to make the concept of home complete. Much 
as he and Loma had wanted children, they’d never had 
any. Over the years they’d grown accustomed to the 
fact, but it remained a permanent dull ache of frustra- 
tion. A very common one. Some of the weapons used in 
the war had induced recessive sterility, and their 
inquiries about adoption had been half-hearted, because 
they knew there were almost no unwanted children 
nowadays. 
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Mackenzie had said that none of the other residents 
here had complained. Was that because everyone else 
had at least had the satisfaction of raising children? 
Possibly; one spoke little of outside matters here at 
Lake Kannegawa. 

At the front gate of their little chalet, carefully made 
to differ from its neighbours, in shape, position on its 
plot, and name (no numbers: that too was a by-the-book 
principle) he paused to admire the flowers he had 
planted in the front garden, as he usually did on return- 
ing here. 

Today, though, he saw nothing about them to admire. 
They were too neat, too tidy, as though attempting to 
imitate imitations. In a word, they looked artificial. 
Maybe he ought to grub them out and replace them 
with a good flourishing bunch of wild growths. Wild 
growths . . .? No, of course that wasn’t the right term; it 
belonged to hydroponics, not to gardening. For a 
moment the right name eluded him, and he felt a spasm 
of anger — yes, he was getting old! Then he had it, and 
spoke it aloud: ‘Weeds!’ 

‘Is that you, dear?’ he heard Lorna call. Gruffly he 
answered, and continued around the house to find her 
stretched out on the back porch in the sun. From a few 
paces’ distance he looked her over. She was still 
plumply attractive, although her sixty-four years had 
left inerasable lines on her face and neck, and several of 
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those of the Retired who went in for spouse-swapping 
had invited her, and him. to join their revels. Long ago. 
though, when they realised they would be forever child- 
less, their interest in sex had waned, and they both 
found the idea not so much distasteful as tasteless. 

She was better off in a way than he was, he reasoned. 
She still had her little make-believe worries about the 
problems of running the household, even though every- 
thing was made incredibly easy. There was still the 
pastime of ‘shopping’, not that one had to pay for any- 
thing, but there remained the fun of making one’s selec- 
tions. Whereas he . . . 

Shrugging, he bent to kiss her in the old familiar 
manner, and she smiled up at him. ‘Did you have a nice 
walk?’ she inquired. 

Sitting down beside her, he said, ‘Oh — I went to see 
Mackenzie. Just on the spur of the moment.’ 

‘Oh, Philip!’ Her tone was of mild rebuke; it had been 
long since either of them had been genuinely annoyed 
with the other. ‘You haven’t been bothering him with 
your silly complaints, have you?’ 

‘I just talked to him for a bit, that’s all,’ he answered 
stiffly. ‘He told me a lot of things about Retirement 
which I suppose I hadn’t clearly realised before.’ 

‘That’s good,’ Lorna said comfortably. ‘Don’t I always 
say it helps to talk over your problems with someone 
else? But don’t bother the Director too much, will you? 
He’s an awfully busy man.’ 

Yes, you do always say that! 

But Grumman was immediately ashamed for even 
thinking the words. This disquiet in his mind must 
reach appallingly far down if it could disturb him even 
on that deep level where he still loved his wife as he 
had when he married her. Trying to blank his mind 
completely, he sat for a while in silence. 

Then, without really intending to, he voiced a nagging 
question. His eyes wandering over the hedge separating 
their garden from that of their neighbours the Rock- 
mans, he said, ‘Lorna, do Peter and Mary have any 
children?’ 

Startled, she blinked her eyes open, and a look of 
long-ago hurt turned down the corners of her mouth. At 
length she said, ‘No. I asked Mary once. She doesn’t 
like to talk about it, any more than we do, but she was 
glad when I told her we were in the same position. In 
fact we wondered if that was why they made us neigh- 
bours.’ 

She gave his hand a little squeeze and closed her eyes 
again, so that she failed to notice her husband’s reaction. 
A horrifying, absurd thought had crossed his mind. 

The Grummans. No children. 

The Rockmans. No children. 

That man he’d been drinking with last week — ^what 
was his name? Ah, yes, Cassell. He’d been getting 
maudlin over his beer, because he was one of those 
pitiable men known as Retirement widowers; being 
more than five years younger than he was, his wife had 
exercised her option not to accompany him to Lake 
Kannegawa. And he’d said, explaining why his mar- 



riage had been a failure, that things would have been 
different if they’d had children. 

But that wasn’t all. 

Surely, sooner or later in the past three years, one 
would have expected somebody — perhaps somebody 
who didn’t know him well, didn’t realise it would be 
tactless — to get out pictures, show off a letter, mention 
a locket containing grandson’s baby curls . . . 

Even if he preferred not to think about children more 
than he could help, other people didn’t feel the same. 

Or did they? 

All of them? 

Everyone in the world? 

He almost laughed at the absurdity of the notion. 
Hell, people at work had talked about their kids, hadn’t 
they? And most times when they dropped around to 
see friends, there had been traces of the kids around, 
though usually they’d been sent out; that seemed to be 
the modem custom, to encourage independence from an 
early age, so they hardly came home except to sleep, 
and not always then. If he’d had children, presumably 
he’d have raised them the same way, or they’d have felt 
out of place and awkward, though it seemed like a waste 
to enjoy their company so seldom . . 

And he’d seen them on instructional outings, regu- 
larly, in small parties led by their teachers. Yes, of 
course; he remembered now. And kids’ clothes in store- 
windows, too. 

But the instantaneous nightmare had been terrifyingly 
vivid. 

‘Time for supper, dear,’ Lorna said eventually, when 
the sun was slanting towards the horizon. She rose and 
stretched herself contentedly. ‘And I thought we might 
go to the concert this evening. They’re playing lots of 
our old favourites, you know.’ 

‘All right,’ Grumman consented, and thought: the 
biggest problem in life is what to do this evening. It’s 
not enough. But what else is there that we’d be allowed 
to put in its place? 

He didn’t know. 

At the concert they found themselves by chance next to 
a genuine stranger, a new arrival from the outside world 
—the first in several months. Lorna was excited, and 
insisted on him coming to their place for coffee after- 
wards, and then, when it grew late, insisted equally 
vigorously on Grumman showing him back to his 
chalet, because he knew his way around, although the 
layout of the camp was so simple no one could possibly 
have missed his route. However, Grumman didn’t 
object; a late-night stroll might help to settle his tur- 
bulent mind. 

They went most of the short distance in silence. As 
they reached that stretch of the way which overlooked 
the night-calm water of the lake, however, the new 
arrival — his name, Grumman had learned, was Stanley 
Wontner— halted, stared about him, and gave a deep 
sigh of contentment. 

‘Beautiful,’ he said. ‘So peaceful. I really am going to 
like this life.’ 
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Then you’re one of the lucky ones, Grumman thought 
sourly, and recalled Mackenzie’s comment about the 
proof of the pudding. The thin sharp starlight showed 
him the smile on Wontner’s face. Without really intend- 
ing to, he asked the question whose answer might per- 
haps confirm his own lingering suspicion that raising 
children would have given him a sense of fulfilment. 

‘Say, Stanley! Do you and Mrs Wontner have any 
kids?’ 

The smile vanished from the other’s face. He said in 
a tight voice. ‘No. Sadie and I always hoped for some, 
but — well, I guess we just weren’t the lucky ones. You?’ 

‘Guess we weren’t lucky either,’ Grumman said. 

There was a pause. Eventually Wontner said, ‘Well, 
all this fresh air has made me sleepy. My chalet’s right 
over there — I better make for it and turn in. Ah ... As 
soon as we’re settled, you two will come over, won’t 
you?’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ Grumman nodded, thinking: Because 
we’re companions in loneliness? He’ll soon find out how 
few people here talk of children. 

He lay awake for hours that night, and overslept next 
morning in consequence. Lorna was worried by that, 
and he had to fend off her anxious inquiries all through 
his belated breakfast Finally, to shut her up, he had to 
promise that he’d drop by at Dr Masham’s ofiBce for a 
check — the last thing he wanted to do, owing to that 
nagging notion he’d experienced for so long, the feeling 
that he must cling on to his unformulated worry until it 
became clear. However, when he’d promised, he had to 

go- 

There was no one else in the quiet, comfortably-fur- 
nished waiting-room of the surgery except the plain 
yoimg nurse-receptionist, who recognised him, greeted 
him, and informed the doctor via an intercom that Mr 
Grumman was here. Masham’s voice crackled back with 
instructions to come straight in. 

He waved Grumman to the usual chair, tipped his 
own chair back, and asked what the trouble was. As 
Grumman summed it up — a touch of insomnia, he 
called it — his mind worked busily. He liked Masham 
rather better than Mackenzie; most of the men seemed 
to, whereas the Director’s fireproof composure appealed 
more to the women residents, including Lorna. Perhaps 
it was because Masham was nearer his own age, some 
ten years or so older than Mackenzie, judging by 
appearance and mannerisms. For example, his hair was 
touched with grey, if only at the temples. 

It would probably be easier to put his crucial ques- 
tion to Masham. If he got the chance. 

The chance came easily. Having run a couple of 
simple tests, touching electrodes connected to his diag- 
nostic desk to Grumman’s scalp, chest and back. 
Masham gave a shrug and resumed his seat. 

‘Nothing physically apparent,’ he said. ‘Have you any 
idea yourself why you might have been sleeping badly?’ 

‘Yes,’ Grumman said, drawing a deep breath. ‘I’ve 
been wondering why nobody here has any children.’ 



And waited. 

‘I see,’ Masham said finally, drawing his brows to- 
gether. 

‘I’m right, then?’ Grumman tensed. ‘Nobody here is a 
parent, out of all these hundreds?’ 

Masham inclined his head gravely. ‘That’s correct’ 

‘But—’ 

‘Mr Grumman, haven’t you ever wondered why Lake 
Kannegawa is such a small establishment? You said 
“all these hundreds of people” — and you’re right: there 
are only hundreds of residents here. Seven hundred 
ninety-two at this morning’s count, including Mr and 
Mrs Wontner who arrived yesterday. Most Retirement 
centres are far, far bigger, aren’t they? Fildrey, for in- 
stance, is a fair-sized town with about twenty thousand 
people. But Lake Kannegawa serves a special purpose.’ 

‘It’s for people without children?’ 

‘Precisely. So that — well, so that salt isn’t rubbed in 
the wound.’ 

Grumman gave a slow nod, but said nothing. Masham 
went on solicitously, ‘Of course, if this environment dis- 
turbs you, arrangements could quite probably be made 
for you to transfer to another centre.’ 

‘Lorna’s perfectly happy here, I think,’ Grumman, 
muttered. ‘I’ll — I’ll consider the idea. Thanks very 
much, doctor. I’m sorry to have taken up your time.’ 

‘Not at all. That’s what I’m here for. And I’ll give you 
a prescription for some tranquillisers.’ 

For the first time, as he left the surgery, Grumman felt 
his age as someone a thousand years before might have 
felt it: stiffening his joints, slowing his mind to a dull 
turgid pond, wearying him beyond description. Reach- 
ing a junction on the path, he paused and stared around, 
remembering how Wontner last night had said, ‘Beau- 
tiful!’ 

Yes. But ... 

He had intended to turn back towards the lake, where 
as always people were sunning, swimming, paddling 
their little toy boats around. Abruptly he realised he 
couldn’t face company right now. It wasn’t only the 
Rockmans, the Cassels, the Wontners, the Grummans, 
who were deprived of children. It was everyone he was 
ever going to meet again until he died. 

Except Mackenzie? Except Masham? 

He shook his head. Doubtless they’d thought of that 
too, whoever they might be. It would create too dan- 
gerous a focus of jealousy to have staff in residence who 
weren’t afflicted like their charges. One careless word, 
and . . . 

So there was another reason for Mackenzie having 
accepted this post, besides those which he’d talked about 
yesterday morning. 

Absently, preoccupied with the notion of transferring 
away from this special camp, he found his feet carrying 
him up a slope away from the lake. He went on grass, 
and shortly among shrubs that hid him from sight of 
the lake-shore. It was unexpectedly pleasant to be on 
his own like this, and he kept right on going until a 
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sudden pang of hunger nudged him out of his brown 
study. His stomach was conditioned to the regular 
routine of the Establishment. 

Glancing around, he was surprised to find how far 
he’d wandered, at least a couple of miles, clear to the 
foot of the ring of hills enclosing the lake. Ahead there 
was no path, just steep ground that grew increasingly 
rocky as it rose. 

On the point of turning back, he checked, and 
thought: Why, this is the first time I’ve come so far since 
1 arrived here! I’ve been acting as though Kannegawa is 
all there is. Maybe that’s part of my trouble, maybe 
that’s helping to make me feel old. But I’m not. I’m fit 
enough to scramble up that hill, and it’s lovely country- 
side all around here, and the exercise might clear some 
of the cobwebs from my brain. 

With determination he stepped away from the rough 
path he’d been following and headed directly up the 
slope. 

But he had gone only a few hundred yards, and risen 
perhaps thirty-odd feet, when he grew puzzled at the 
view ahead. Those hills: they looked somehow closer 
than they ought to be. They looked bluer than they 
should from this short range, as blue as they did back 
by the lake-shore. 

A vast nameless fear hovered at the back of his 
mind, but he fought against it and strode onward. 

Among the hills. Past them. They disappeared. 

Kannegawa was all there was. 

There were no mountains. 

This was a different world. 

He stood on the top of a slight rise. Ahead of him 
there was land under cultivation: ridges of brown earth 
separated by furrows, tidily spined with tall plants that 
he recognised. Corn. 

But you didn’t grow corn in open ground since the 
war! 

Confused, beginning to be frightened, he glanced over 
his shoulder. At his back there was nothing but mist — 
a wall of silvery haze that stayed where it was despite 
the tugging of a light breeze. 

A humming noise startled him. He jerked his head 
around again to find that a vehicle was skimming along 
above the plants, like nothing he had ever seen. Not an 
aircraft: a flat object like a shell, travelling smoothly on 
an invisible road of solid air. It was silent except that 
its passage left a wake of musical vibration, like a giant 
trying to tune a violin. 

Turning in astonishment to see where it was heading, 
he caught sight of something on the horizon. A city. It 
must be a city. But it was tall! To one side of it a vast 
tower rose, jutting perhaps three thousand feet into the 
sky. 

Something glinted, very high in the air. Straining his 
still-good vision to the utmost, he made out that it was 
getting larger. Descending. 

It took on an oval shape, flattened at its base. It was 
vast beyond his conception of proper size, and it too 
was not an airplane. It fell. 



He shouted aloud and covered his eyes in horror as 
the thing dropped like a stone towards the city. But the 
crash he expected did not come, and when he looked 
again it was standing upright beside the towers and was 
not dwarfed by them. 

‘We had hoped to spare you this,’ a soft voice said 
from behind him. He spun around. Mackenzie stood 
there, perhaps having emerged from the silvery mist — 
but how, without making a sound on the pebbles under- 
foot? It didn’t matter; here he was. 

‘That — that city!’ Grumman forced out. ‘If it is a 
city—’ 

‘Of a kind,’ Mackenzie agreed. His face was set in a 
thin sad smile, utterly different from the professionally 
ingratiating expressions Grumman had always seen be- 
fore. 

‘But — but I never heard of anything that looked like 
that!’ The world was canting to a crazy angle around 
Grumman. ‘And this com, growing right out in the 
open! I was in hydroponics — I’d have known if some- 
thing like that was going on! All this can’t have hap- 
pened in two years!’ 

‘It’s taken two hundred,’ said Mackenzie. 

Needing to steady himself, Grumman stumbled to a 
boulder a few paces distant and leaned back against it, 
his eyes drawn back as though by a magnet to the spec- 
tacle of those majestic towers. He said, ‘Oh, my God. 
For pity’s sake, explain!’ 

‘If I do explain, I’m afraid it’s unlikely you’ll be 
permitted to remember the explanation,’ Mackenzie 
warned. 

‘What?’ That was too much for Grumman. He 
ignored the implications of the remark, and said again, 
‘Explain!’ 

‘Just a moment,’ Mackenzie said, and seemed to listen 
to the wind for a while. At length he said, ‘Very well. 
I’m permitted to tell you what you want to know. There 
will be others here in a moment; we can talk until they 
arrive. Go ahead.’ 

‘Who are you?’ Grumman demanded. ‘Or — no What 
are you?’ 

‘A man. What else? But — ’ Mackenzie hesitated— 
‘not quite the same kind of man as you.’ 

‘I don’t understand!’ Grumman cried. 

‘I’ll give you an example.’ Mackenzie bent to pick a 
pebble from the ground. He held it in the air before 
him, between finger and thumb, and then took his hand 
away. It did not fall. 

‘How . . .?’ But Grumman’s voice failed him. 

Mackenzie shrugged. ‘I can’t say how, any more than 
you can say how you — oh — digest your food. But basi- 
cally you see only the reasons why things should fall. I 
can sense the reasons why they should not.’ 

In a hoarse whisper Grumman said, ‘How many of — • 
of us are there left?’ 

‘About three hundred thousand,’ Mackenzie said. His 
voice was kind, but his words relentless. ‘All of them 
are now Retired.’ 
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‘And none of them had children?’ 

‘None at all.’ 

‘But how did you hide from us?’ 

‘Did we have to? Until this moment, could you have 
told that I wasn’t what you assumed me to be?’ 
Mackenzie took hold of the floating pebble again and 
tossed it aside. ‘Besides, we couldn’t have hidden. We 
were everywhere. 

‘After the war, you know, there wasn’t much left. But 
we kept the worst of the details from you. Do you rea- 
lise that there were nearly four billion people on this 
planet when the war broke out? Right now there are 
barely fifty million. And almost all of those who are 
alive now have been — well — changed. We’re not sure 
what triggered that off; it could have been radiation, but 
more likely it was a chemical mutagenic weapon, which 
lingered indefinitely in the ground and water. Radiation 
is much too random to have caused such a widely 
spread genetic alteration. We — I’m sorry, but there is 
after all a difference! — we appeared simultaneously on 
three different continents, and the odds against radiation 
causing that are incalculable. 

‘But never mind that. What counts is that we’re 
talented in certain unprecedented ways, and above all 
we’re a great deal more stable. You know that some of 
our earliest ancestors were out-and-out cannibals, pre- 
ferring the meat of their own kind above anything else. 
We gave up that habit. In the same way, the habit of 
fighting has also now been given up.’ 

Pithecanthropus, homo pekinensis. Neanderthal man, 
all seemed to be looking out through Grumman’s eyes, 
listening with his ears to the pronouncement of a sen- 
tence of doom. Grumman whispered, ‘But you did hide 
from us! How? How?’ 

‘I see what you mean. You made that easy. Even be- 
fore the war, there was a tendency for people to huddle 
into closed private groups, disliking and even hating 
those outside. When, later, it became a matter of life 
or death to stay in the few safe uncontaminated places, 
we simply encouraged the habit. We maintained your 
little world for you, even when it was reduced to half a 
dozen cities — ’ 

‘And sent your children in to look us over, as though 
in a zoo!’ 

‘Unkind,’ Mackenzie said. ‘Many of us live in those 
cities even now. You knew several of us, called us 
friends.’ 

‘The ones with children?’ 

‘The ones with children,’ Mackenzie conflrmed. 

‘Did you make us sterile?’ 

‘That work was done for us, I’m afraid.’ The pity of 
a million years coloured the soft voice. ‘Those weapons 
that attacked the gonads were so efficient, it took only 
six or seven generations for the recessives to link up in 
every single couple we know about.’ 

‘Then how could you — ?’ 

‘We make ourselves,’ Mackenzie said simply. ‘That’s 
perhaps our greatest talent. We can cleanse, shape, over- 
haul the very molecules in our cells. This healthy, crop- 



growing ground you see before you: we made it like 
that, wiping away the scars of nuclear attack, dispersing 
the poisons, restoring the humus, the soil-bacteria, the 
ground of life. It is very hard to make a viable human 
being now, but we can do it.’ 

‘And we can’t.’ 

‘What you learned to do,’ Mackenzie said sternly, ‘was 
to unmake mankind.’ 

‘So you shut us up in jail, by way of punishment,’ 
Grumman snapped. 

‘Jail?’ Mackenzie echoed, and let the repetition serve 
as its own comment. He went on: ‘Could you have 
endured a world where the mind has become a better 
tool than the hand? You resented the incursion of mere 
machines into the domain of work! You had the dreams, 
and could not bear to live with their realisation. We can. 
At least, so far we’ve found we can.’ 

‘That — that egg-shaped thing over there,’ Grumman 
said, mastering himself with much effort. ‘Is that a 
spaceship?’ 

‘Yes. Landed a moment ago from the moons of 
Jupiter. And we are planning now to make the first trip 
to the stars.’ 

‘I wish I hadn’t asked you to explain the truth,’ 
Grumman said greyly. ‘Before, I thought I was merely 
useless. Now I know I’m a parasite.’ 

Mackenzie seemed about to reply, but there was an 
interruption. A tiny grinding of gravel caused Grum- 
man to glance around, and there, almost within arm’s 
length, was the plain nurse-receptionist who worked for 
Dr Masham. She had come from nowhere. She had 
simply — arrived. 

‘Dr Masham will be here in a moment with transport 
for Mr Grumman,’ she said. 

Yes. 1 can hardly go back on the route these people 

use . . . 

The thought was barely complete when one of the 
strange shell-shaped vessels fell from the sky with the 
same gravity-defying swoop as the ship from Jupiter. It 
stopped without rocking, inches above the ground, and 
Dr Masham looked out from it with a sad smile like 
Mackenzie’s. Saying nothing, he gestured an invitation 
for Grumman to step aboard. 

‘Don’t worry,’ Mackenzie said. ‘You’ll be freed from 
the memory of all this. It won’t even remain to haunt 
you in your dreams.’ 

Briefiy, Grumman was minded to refuse, but — ^well, 
what other course was there for him to take? He had 
been dumped on the junk-pile of history, and that was 
knowledge no one could live with and stay sane. 

On the point of obeying, one foot already inside the 
little craft, he checked and turned back to Mackenzie. 

‘But why?’ he said. ‘Why did you go to all this 
trouble — keeping up our let’s-pretend world? Why 
didn’t you simply — ?’ 

‘Get rid of you?’ Mackenzie said in horror. ‘Our 
parents?’ 

Time seemed to halt for a heartbeat. Then, proudly, 
Grumman climbed into his sons’ ship. 
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IHE PHOeniH PEDB6E 



Jan Tharl stared morosely out of the curved plastex 
window of the Expedition’s Base Ltiunge at a scene he 
had viewed many hundreds of times before His view 
was hindered by the thick tendrils of smoke which 
curled upwards from the black-leafed cigarette held 
loosely in his right hand, and also by his lugubrious 
disinterest. When the Expedition had arrived, almost a 
year previously, the smoking of cigarettes had been 
banned as being wasteful of their precious oxygen, but 
in recent weeks the conviction that they were not going 
to be staying much longer had overcome the necessity 
to conserve the rich atmosphere they enjoyed inside the 
Expedition Base. 

The first time he had viewed this scene, he remem- 
bered with no more than a touch of surprise in the face 
of his present disillusionment, he had thought it the 
most beautiful sight in the known universe. For him, it 
had surpassed even the crystal light-cliffs of Chanaxert 
IX, and perhaps, even the ten monoliths which the 
master craftsmen of Kalderum V had slaved to build 
under the millenium-long oligarchy of those whose 
fame the monoliths were intended to celebrate. The 
oligarchs had died and were forgotten, but the mono- 
liths lived on to attract the cream of galactic tourism. 

But now, the twelve local months — the term ‘month’ 
seemed to have no astronomical reference and was an 



arbitrary measurement of time used by the degenerate 
inhabitants who still lived on the dead planet — had con- 
spired to drive from him all appreciation of the stunning 
beauty of the external landscape. The inhabitants called 
this desolate planet Earth; their irony was exquisite and 
almost certainly unrecognised as such by them. Tharl, 
in common with the other nineteen members of the 
anthropo-ethological expedition which had been des- 
patched to unearth the secrets of this ancient and peri- 
pheral planet, was heartily sick of the bare planet and of 
its enigmatic inhabitants. 

Nevertheless, he continued to gaze moodily through 
the twisting coils of cigarette smoke, since there was 
little else for him to do. The evening meal would not be 
ready for some time, and he absolutely refused to enter 
into the interminable card game in progression behind 
his back. He was already several hundred credits in 
hock to the linguist Cherl. The latter’s early disappoint- 
ment, at discovering his uselessness on a planet whose 
inhabitants displayed no interest in mutual linguistic 
exchange, had been manifested in an appreciation for 
those games of chance at which he could score off those 
other members of the expedition whose work progressed 
more satisfactorily. Not that there were many of them. 

The obese poached-egg hugeness of the dying sun was 
slowly vanishing, with an infinite reluctance to leave. 
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under the blood-red lip of the desert on the western 
horizon. It cast long shafts of weak red light across a 
landscape devoid of irregularity save for the occasional 
sofdy swelling dune; landmarks which the sun gratefully 
tried to highlight. In the very far distance, outlined 
starkly against the horizon, stood a single dramatic pin- 
nacle of rock which reared against the sun’s swollen 
globe, bisecting it perfectly, hurling a violent black 
shadow across the pervading dark red of the dead 
ground. Overhead, the brighter stars were already break- 
ing through into a dark sky no longer dominated by the 
flatulent sun; the air which had once cocooned the 
planet and refracted the young sun’s rays was almost 
gone. For perhaps the thousandth time, Tharl wondered 
with amazement how the people had managed to sur- 
vive for so long upon an all but dead planet. A planet, 
the body of which could support only the most coarse 
and hardy vegetable life, the atmosphere of which was 
too thin to carry the most energetic bird-life. 

Such information as he had managed to gather sug- 
gested that the continued existence of this race was an 
evolutionary miracle; not only had their adaptation to 
the continually changing environment been physically 
successful, which in itself was a miracle without paral- 
lel, but somehow they had managed to maintain a pur- 
pose for existence, a reason for living. And this, to 
Tharl, was the strangest thing of all, because they had 
absolutely no reason to live. Not even one. Here, they 
had existed in one form or another for an unimaginable 
length of time. They had been a civilised race when a 
sexual syzygy had reproduced primal unicellular life- 
forms in the sea-soups of other planets; they had 
already been decaying to their present state as intelli- 
gent life emerged over much of the known galaxy. They 
were a freak race, a cosmic accident, an afifront to teleo- 
logical theorising whose very existence had upset many 
of the ontologist Hilbert’s most precious postulates con- 
cerning Human Purpose. 

They had all but destroyed themselves many times; 
they had always raised themselves up from their own 
dust, the very epitome of their racial emblem which was 
to be found carved ubiquitously into the soft desert 
sandstone. The emblem represented some mythical 
creature of planetary prehistory; they called it the 
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Phoenix. Although nobody had learned the derivation 
of the emblem, Tharl had learned from one of the 
Earth-people in their few forthcoming moments that the 
creature symbolised the Ultimate Contradiction, the 
Yin-Yang paradox of Rebirth through Death. 

The expedition’s archaeologist, Sentorix, had in- 
formed Tharl that he had discovered similar sculptings 
in the ruins of some long dead community which he had 
discovered not far to the south of the Base; amidst a 
great depression of salt crystal punctuated by jagged 
outcrops of rock; a depression which almost certainly 
once contained seas of water, millions of years pre- 
viously. Certainly, then, the Phoenix symbol was by no 
means of recent origin; indeed, he thought, it was quite 
likely that everything on this planet antedated the 
earliest intellifent life on his own planet, Tastillan. The 
thought was eerie, and he suppressed a slight shudder. 

He idly stubbed the butt of the cigarette out against 
the plastex window as he leaned against the sill and 
watched his breath forming abstract cloud-patterns on 
the clear window-material. Focussing his eyes beyond 
the window once again, he watched the long line of 
bent-backed Earth people trudging back to their village 
past the Expedition Base. They were returning from 
their utterly pointless labours underneath the knife- 
edged pinnacle of rock on the horizon; labours which 
might have been called religious in their'inspiration any- 
where else, but Tharl had seen little to convince him 
that these people believed seriously in their divine 
salvation. Night was drawing in swiftly, as the sun re- 
luctantly slipped out of sight. Not even they, he thought 
with admiration still unstifled by his frustration, can 
withstand a Terran night, for all that they can breathe 
the thin air and stand up against a sandstorm. He 
watched the plodding yet disciplined line disappear past 
the left-hand edge of the window, still ten minutes’ walk 
from their village. 

Another of Sentorix’s discoveries in the newly- 
unearthed ruins had been representations of the des- 
cendants of these folk, the decorations of tombs which 
were at least three million years old. These somewhat 
crude bas-reliefs showed that the race had altered sub- 
stantially in even so short a time; a short, deep-chested, 
sunken-featured, hirsute norm had only evolved 
recently, in biological response to the planet’s gradual 
loss of atmosphere and heat as the bloated sun had 
begun to encroach on terrestrial preserves. 

Now that sun had vanished, only a few wavering 
shafts of red light clawed painfully up across the hori- 
zon, while the tiny moonlets which swung in perpetual 
orbit around the planet reflected the light from the main 
body of the now vanished sun. These moonlets must 
have once belonged to some larger satellite which had 
approached too close to the parent body millenia before, 
to be fragmented for its presumption. It had been pulled 
to pieces and distributed around the planet with a 
breathtaking natural artistry; now the moonlets were 
diamonds sparkling before firelight; a string of celestial 
pearls orbiting the neck of the old lady Earth. 
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Tharl shook his head impatiently; too often he let the 
vampire beauty of the scene affect his mind. He delib- 
erately considered more mundane affairs as the suddenly 
near-total external darkness transformed the plastex 
window into a mirror reflecting the scene in the lounge. 
He wondered: would they ever discover the secrets of 
this strange planet and those of the even stranger people 
who still inhabited it? The year they had passed on 
Earth weighed heavily, too heavily. Despite the fascinat- 
ing problems posed by this ancient race newly dis- 
covered by the scout-ships of spreading empire, a deep 
depression had settled into the minds of the expedition- 
ary members. They were certain there were secrets to be 
discovered, but their year of research had taken them no 
further than they had been on the day of their arrival. 

He had often wondered whether the solution they 
sought, whatever it might be, wouldn’t lie in the present 
race itself. It was the product of the longest span of 
continual evolution known to the galaxy. But the 
Earth-people were of no help at all. They didn’t lack 
intelligence, it seemed that they no longer cared. They 
appeared to be waiting for something buried in a dim 
and distant racial subconscious, something which would 
give their purposeless existence some meaning. They 
performed tasks and lived their lives, solely for the pur- 
pose of having tasks to perform and lives to live than 
for any more innate reason. They engaged in a semi- 
serious pursuit of their monotheistic religion, which 
found expression in their art and sculpture rather than 
in any dogma or intrinsic belief. Perhaps they had 
needed to formulate a religion centred on the symbol of 
the Phoenix in order to give expression to their artistic 
urges; the religion itself was merely a means to an end. 

Their work at the Pinnacle on the horizon from which 
they had only just now returned was an excellent 
example. At the daybreak, as at every daybreak for 
months past, all the able-bodied men had trudged out 
across the desert to continue the construction of an edi- 
fice which bore an increasingly obvious resemblance to 
the Phoenix symbol that was carved in so many places 
across the globe. The huge statue was daily rearing itself 
higher in the shadow of the Pinnacle, which itself had 
obviously symbolic function in their incomprehensible 
lives. 

Tharl and a fellow anthropologist called Kertal had 
been able to contain their curiosity no longer. That 
morning, they had taken a small groundcar from the 
Base, and suffered the ride across the desert to the 
Pinnacle, in order to discover exactly what the people 
were doing. 

They had gone straight to the only Earthman who 
had ever shown any interest in their presence, an old 
man called Arltis, and had enquired of him in their 
heavily accented version of the local patois — the de- 
generate remains of more complex linguistic structure, 
Tharl was sure — what his people were doing. The old 
man had ceased work when the groundcar had halted 
by him, and leaned on his crude spade while he 
favoured Tharl’s question with a benign but obscure 



smile. Saying nothing, he had turned back to his seem- 
ingly pointless excavations for the foundation of a 
boundary wall around the nearly completed fifty-foot 
high stone mass of the stylised Phoenix. Huge and im- 
pressive as it was, it was still dwarfed and made otiose 
by its proximity to the single thousand foot stone needle 
in the lee of which it had been so carefully erected. 
There seemed to be a futility inherent in erecting so fine 
a human monument within the very shadow of an un- 
surpassable natural edifice; this had been noticed by 
jaundiced expedition members who in turn had come to 
examine the statuary before going away, mystified and 
dissatisfied. 

‘Damned if I know what to make of it,’ Shalan, one 
of the ethologists, had remarked. ‘They have the 
aesthetic and artistic skill to erect a beautiful statue out 
of the crudest implements, yet they choose the only site 
on this side of the planet where their statue could pos- 
sibly be put to shame by the planet’s own natural 
scenic beauty. They’re crazy!’ 

Only Hilbert had dissented quietly from the general 
agreement. 

‘Perhaps by placing it where they have,’ he argued 
pointedly, ‘they’re expressing something rather deeper 
than worship of a religious symbol. Possibly they are 
attempting to demonstrate — ^for our sake — the implied 
futility of all human effort in the face of natural 
creation. They deliberately denigrate their undeniable 
artistry by placing their statue in the one place where it 
cannot possibly be admired.’ 

Everybody had laughed. Nobody wanted to believe the 
Earth people capable of such mental sophistication, and 
in any case, Hilbert’s reputation as a sophist capable of 
twisting words and facts to suit his every purpose les- 
sened the effect of his suggestion. 

That had been some time ago. Now, the statue was all 
but complete, and the construction of a boundary wall 
was well under way. Tharl and Kertal toured the peri- 
meter, stiff in their protective clothing, and only gave 
up after several futile efforts to obtain information from 
other Earth people. In every case the reaction was the 
same. Each man would notice their approach, cease 
work, and in response to their unvarying question, 
would turn his back and continue working. 

‘What are you doing? Why are you doing it? What is 
your purpose?’ 

Tharl asked the question of thirty men at least, be- 
fore they both gave up and returned in disgust to the 
groundcar. Tharl demanded the same question of Arltis 
once more, pausing at the door of the car; the old man 
repeated his earlier motions, and when they drove off, 
none of the Earth people looked up from their labours. 

If there was an implied answer to his questions in 
their unanimous reaction, neither Tharl nor Kertal were 
able or willing to recognise it. Nor were they willing to 
consider Hilbert’s speculations. 

To their minds, this peculiarly frustrating episode 
summed up the typical attitude of the Earth people to 
their visitors. Tharl looked back at the Phoenix con- 
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sfxuction; already the magnificent statue had merged 
into the darker background of the Pinnacle and was 
quite invisible. He remembered that when the Expedi- 
tion ship had landed outside this one small village, the 
natives had shown no surprise whatever, but had merely 
greeted the newcomers in their own language before 
continuing to pursue their own pointless affairs. They 
had shown no interest in the Expedition’s superior 
equipment and technology, they were apparently entirely 
satisfied with their own meagre standards of living; 
which involved the most primitive use of metal and 
building construction. Yet there were anomalies — the 
statue was one. Their attitude to the Expedition was the 
most anomalous feature of all. They tolerated the 
Expedition — and they ignored it completely. 

Their apparently savage state was negated by an un- 
conscious and intelligent dignity best typified by their 
occasional spokesman, Arltis. At times, he had revealed, 
or had deliberately let slip, hints which showed him to 
be possessed of far more knowledge and wisdom than 
could possibly be attributed to a, degenerate savage. 
Tharl was certain that Arltis played with him and his 
colleagues; let fall little tit-bits of information merely to 
confuse their minds the more, and to amuse himself. Yet 
Tharl had noticed other things about the old Earthman 
whose mane of hair was quite white. He was spokesman 
for his tribe, not through any electoral process, but 
merely because their tacit agreement had admitted of 
his greater interest in the Expedition’s doings. Arltis 
was distinguished from his fellows by a positive sense 
of expectancy; he waited for something to happen, and 
his expectancy was firmly connected with the Expedi- 
tion. Self-interest stimulated his fleeting contacts with 
the Expedition, it was as though he waited for them to 
make some as yet unforeseen discovery. Tharl was cer- 
tain that the old man knew much more than he would 
say. 

Remembering the futile journey, he shook his head 
and sighed deeply. Then he left the window, steered his 
way through the small lounge past the routine card 
game, and went to his tiny quarters for a wash and a 
quick shave. 

Tall, dark, and heavy of beard when he let it grow, 
he did not in the least resemble the human beings who 
inhabited the planet he was investigating. If he had only 
known it, he was remarkably similar in many ways to 
one of the earlier human species which had inhabited 
this planet millenia earlier. Had one of the exobiologists 
of this earlier race seen this man from their future, he 
might well have considered the example that Tharl pro- 
vided a triumph for the much ridiculed theory of 
Parallel Evolution. The theory had been much ridiculed 
because it was, on the face of it, highly unlikely. As un- 
likely in those long-dead days as in the time of Tharl’s 
own civilisation . . . 

The evening meal was a discouraging affair. Not even 
the archaeologists digging the newly discovered ruins to 
the south had made any progress. Half-way through the 
meal, the linguist Cherl, the most underworked and the 



most cynical of them all, took it upon himself to stand 
up and abruptly voice the feelings of the majority of the 
Expedition. 

‘Let’s face the facts, we aren’t going to discover any- 
thing on this godforsaken planet,’ he said, banging his 
goblet down on the table with a thump, to emphasise 
his words. ‘Not even if we stayed here a thousand years. 
Whatever there was once to be found has long since 
rotted away, the people are the senile remnants of an 
older race which might have told us much, and we’re 
just wasting our time trying to pump them for informa- 
tion they don’t have. I say it’s time we went home!’ He 
stared belligerently round the long table, daring contra- 
diction. Nobody said anything. ‘I realise,’ he added, ‘that 
this is against the terms of our Contract, but it’s about 
time that someone had the courage of their convictions 
and said what everyone feels.’ 

‘Cherl’s right,’ supplied Luanna, one of the female 
archaeologists, with an immediacy which led Tharl to 
the suspicion that her support had been sought after and 
coached. ‘There’s nothing for us to find here. Even 
Sentorix will agree. We’ve been digging for days in these 
ruins. Granted, we’ve found many old sarcophagi, and 
granted, they’re interesting; but they tell us nothing we 
couldn’t guess for ourselves. The planet has eroded all 
its secrets out of existence . . .’ 

Cherl, receiving support, sat down, while maintaining 
a bull-like glare which challenged opposition. 

‘You must remember,’ answered the venerable Sen- 
torix, quietly, while regarding his archaeological asso- 
ciate with a gaze so steady as to cause her to look to 
Cherl for support, ‘that we have barely scratched the 
surface of those ruins. To give up now would be both 
criminal and cowardly . . .’ 

‘To continue now would merely be the pursuit of 
chimeras and fantasies,’ said Cherl harshly. There was 
a vague muttering of support. ‘Only our pride stands to 
lose from abandonment of our research. And why 
should we let that stand in our way? We are rational 
human beings, emotion should play no part in our 
decisions . . .’ 

Tharl smiled slightly, without humour, from his posi- 
tion at the head of the table. He caught Sentorix’s cold 
eye, it was apparent that the ascetic and emotionless 
exterior concealed a rapidly mounting fury. Sentorix 
was passionless, rational; ironically enough, it was likely 
that he alone was free from emotional considerations. 
Cherl’s reasons for disillusionment were very under- 
standable — and very emotive, despite what he said. His 
attempts to teach Galingua to the totally disinterested 
natives had been a total failure, as had been his efforts 
to learn the etymology of their language. None of the 
natives were interested in the civilised niceties of cul- 
tural exchange. Ever since he had admitted his failure, 
he’d never had a good word to say either for the planet 
or for its inhabitants. 

But this time, there were plenty of others willing to 
agree with his disillusioned propositions. Sentorix apart, 
everyone was discouraged by their failure to make any 
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important basic discoveries; and even the icy exterior of 
the venerable archaeologist and ex-Academician con- 
cealed deep disappointment, Tharl was sure. Theory was 
useless without factual discovery; a watershed had been 
reached and the grim spirit of scientific detachment was 
falling apart They’d realised the futility of attempting 
to unearth secrets from a reluctant planet and an incom- 
prehensible community which regarded their eiforts at 
best with detached sang-froid, and at worst with 
hilarious amusement the superiority of which infuriated 
everybody. They couldn’t help feeling that the Earth 
people knew things they were unprepared to divulge, 
through pure bloody-mindedness. Their condescending 
amusement so damaged the ego of the Expedition mem- 
bers that even Hilbert refrained from expressing his 
opinion that the community was more highly know- 
ledgeable than it seemed on the surface. 

Their unrest was also motivated by homesickness. In- 
creasingly, Tharl’s dreams carried him to his home 
planet, Tastillan, a hundred and fifty light years in to- 
wards the galactic centre. It was a very ordinary planet, 
but a year’s absence had endowed it with magical quali- 
ties in his mind. As an Outworld native, far from the 
centre of galactic sophistication, he could realise how 
much worse it must be for several others of the Expedi- 
tion, whose homes were so much further away. And — 
there was this planet itself. It was beautiful — but its 
beauty was eerie; it was the beauty of death and of the 
ghosts of the past, ghosts which inhabited the moaning 
winds and the constantly shifting sands of the red desert 
It was a vampire beauty which sucked at the life-force 
in the mind; existence here had driven the most sweet- 
natured of them to surly bad temper. The five women 
were increasingly the subject of male jealousy and would 
soon, Tharl was sure, provide flashpoints for physical 
violence. Two of them continually encouraged rivalry; 
Luanna’s recent liaison with Cherl encouraged open 
emnity between him and her ex-boy friend, the botanist 
Rik. Having failed to exercise their scientific skill suc- 
cessfully; they were reverting to the exercise of more 
natural talents. 

The Expedition had been chartered by various scienti- 
fic institutions and paid for through public interest in 
the newly-discovered Earth; the planet which repre- 
sented a challenge to everyone. Earth was a clue to the 
mystery of the past; its people thought in terms of 
millenia rather than in decades or centuries. The Expedi- 
tion ship had been chartered on a five-year lease, and 
the members recruited from the brightest and best of 
those concerned with the appropriate fields of study. It 
was calculated that they could remain for at least five 
years, if necessary. The trouble was, their own minds 
could not continue to stand the strain exerted by the 
alien and ancient planet. 

Tharl regarded his colleagues with understanding as 
they argued anrong themselves. He too wanted to leave 
this place of decay; there was something obscene about 
the fashion in which the Earth people refused to let go 
their useless lives. When the gabble had quietened 



somewhat, he stood and lifted a hand, mildly. The 
others stopped talking. Tharl leaned forward, planted 
his hands squarely on the table, and spoke to them. 

‘We’ve been here a long time,’ he said, ‘and we all 
want to go home. That’s quite natural, and I think we all 
realised there would be a time when we reached this 
stage of disillusionment if nothing turned up. I’ve no 
desire to stand in your way, because I want to get home 
to Tastillan as much as you want to go back to your 
homes. But nevertheless, it seems to me that to abandon 
our search merely on the whim of an emotional moment 
would be both weak and foolish. I think we all feel that 
there’s something on this planet that holds the key to an 
unimaginable past, and it’s still a prospect worth getting 
excited about, even if we haven’t yet turned anything up.’ 

They were all listening to him with attention, even 
Cherl. For a moment, he was quiet, and outside the 
walls of the dome, the keening wind howled, in counter- 
point to his main theme. He hurried on, the never- 
ending wind had driven much of their resolution from 
their minds with its interminable ghostly piping. 

‘So what I propose is this: that we carry on with our 
research for another thirty local days. If at the end of 
that time we’ve still found nothing of any value, we’ll 
admit defeat and go home. There’ll be other expeditions 
after us, but if we act in this fashion, at least we’ll know 
that we did our best.’ 

He sat down, sure that his suggestions would be im- 
plemented. Voted the administrative leader of the 
Expedition, his word carried weight, and perhaps he 
had in any case voiced what most of the others felt 
beneath their disillusionment. The relief of an abrupt 
return home would be accompanied by the heavy cross 
of failure, to be carried the rest of their lives. The fol- 
lowing argument was desultory; the matter was carried 
by a large majority. They would stay another thirty 
days; and if the old planet still clung to its secrets at the 
end of that time, they would admit defeat and leave. 

The Expedition continued working with a renewed if 
desperate enthusiasm, and for a time the spirit which 
had characterised the early days reasserted itself. But 
when half the allotted time had gone, the grumbling 
began again, and a demand to go immediately was less 
easily rejected. The inevitable fight broke out two nights 
after that, Tharl had to resort to his superior physical 
strength to break up Cherl and Rik, whose disagree- 
ment over a card game was merely the symptom of a 
deeper frustration. 

Thankfully, matters had no time to get worse, for on 
the eighteenth day of the month, there came the dis- 
covery which they’d been searching for throughout the 
previous year. It was long overdue and right underneath 
their noses. It served to confirm what they had always 
suspected but never actually proved; Fate served them 
up with a tantalising clue which merely deepened the 
mystery further. 

There was nothing on any of the civilised planets to 
suggest that they had ever been visited by any intelli- 
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gent race at the dawn of history, and of course, this 
was inevitable. Few natural edifices could survive the 
corrosive passing of millenia of erosion; and the far 
more frail constructions of rational beings would have 
even less chance of remaining unbroken by nature. But 
it seemed to be logical to suppose that at some time or 
another the ancestors of these people had gone to the 
stars, for this was a factor common to all the intelligent 
humanoid races, as though it was a gothic urge to travel 
upward and outward, preordained by some strange form 
of determinism. 

And so, on this eighteenth day was made the dis- 
covery which served to confirm so many speculations. 
Sentorix, with two of his assistants, including the 
refractory Luanna, had been drilling in the ruins on the 
old ocean-bed. Eventually, the drill reached a point 
below which it refused to descend, although only some 
eighty feet underneath the surface. When Sentorix had 
the instrument withdrawn, surprised at its failure, he 
was even more surprised to discover that the heavy and 
virtually indestructible drill-head was blunted by what- 
ever it had come into contact with, and that a long dia- 
gonal scratch had been drawn from the tip of the drill 
down to the base of the head, as though it had met 
something, spun off sideways on contact, and been 
bruised by the mere contact. The only conclusion was 
the obvious one: the drill had encountered some artifi- 
cial objQCt which had been deposited in the soil an un- 
known period of time in the past. Perhaps this object 
had been lain to rest so far in the past that' the shifting 
of the desert sands in themselves had conspired to bury 
it so deeply. It was a chastening thought. 

Immediately the news was received at the base, the 
entire expedition moved over to the ruins in a small 



fleet of the GE groundcars. The deadline was forgotten, 
and the attempts to disinter whatever it was that lay 
beneath the earth were begun with a renewed enthusi- 
asm. The operation took a long time and was completed 
with difficulty, for the dimensions of the object were 
large, and their light field equipment was not intended 
for this sort of work. 

At length, however, the soil was cleared away and 
searchlights were lowered into the dark pit. Men were 
lowered to begin the careful work of hosing down the 
surface of the object to clear the clinging soil away 
from it. Their work and the bright searchlights revealed 
the object to be of roughly ellipsoid dimensions, some 
eighty feet in length and curved to a point at either 
end, little more than twenty feet in width at the centre. 
The four modules containing the tractor beams were 
stationed around the pit, and the intricate business of 
raising the object to the surface was begun. 

This also took a long time. The object was far be- 
neath the surface of the ocean bed and was of great 
weight; constructed of some particularly dense material. 

‘Will they hold it?’ demanded Tharl anxiously, watch- 
ing Eurone’s sallow face tightening with concentration, 
as the engineer watched the needles on the dials of one 
of the tractor modules flickering up towards the danger 
mark, when the object was more than half way out of 
the pit. 

‘Yes, I think so,’ the other man answered abstractedly, 
hands hovering over the controls. ‘Though God knows 
I’ve never met material as heavy as this before. It must 
be incredibly dense. It reminds me of the material you’d 
expect to find in the core of a White Dwarf— its atomic 
structure collapsed totally in on itself. How they did 
this God only knows — we couldn’t reproduce condi- 
tions sufficient to form material this dense, ourselves . . .’ 

Tharl prowled restlessly from one to another of the 
modules, brooding over this fresh development which 
merely served to deepen the mystery further. The final 
stages were crucial, and slow. However, the object was 
after a time level with the desert floor; lateral beams 
were applied with care, and it was moved sideways, out 
of the pit, and placed gently on the surface sands. Now 
Tharl and the others crowding excitedly round the 
object could see that in cross-section the ellipsoid object 
was circular; giving a diameter of twenty feet at its 
centre; a diameter which was maintained for perhaps 
sixty feet of the eighty foot length, before diminishing 
rapidly down to the two pointed ends. Tharl realised 
what it must be, but he was puzzled at the complete 
lack of external projection, outlet, or even feature. The 
material was non-reflecting; the dull sun was absorbed 
by its grey surface. 

Despite the gentleness of the operation, the object 
had been dropped the last foot or two to the surface, to 
strike the ground with a dull crunch, and dig a hollow 
in the sands. There it lay, still, partly dug into the sandy 
ocean floor. 

There was no doubt in anyone’s mind what it was, 
despite its unfamiliar shape and non-existent motive 
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power outlets. Here was the first interstellar ship to be 
yielded reluctantly by Earth’s secretive soil. The shape 
was completely different to anything the Expedition 
members had ever seen, but its function was unmistake- 
able. 

The precautionary check for residual radioactivity 
proving negative, they moved in towards the ship. As 
Tharl approached one end he saw, canted at a forty-five 
degree angle to the level plane of the old ocean floor, a 
thin line forming a rectangle about six feet by three, a 
curved hatch which had to be the entrance to the ship. 
It was within fifteen feet of one end, and curved around 
about sixty degrees of the circumference. Tharl could 
see no easy way to open this hatch, the top of which 
faced the purple sky, but that problem, he thought, 
would have to be considered later. There were precau- 
tions to be taken first. 

‘Bring the tractor beams up,’ he ordered, turning 
about. 'When this had been done, he explained that he 
wanted the ship revolved around its axis so that the 
door could be placed at an angle which would make 
entry easier. 

‘Eurone, can you fashion a makeshift airlock to 
attach to this hatch? We must maintain the internal 
pressure even when we get it open.’ 

The engineer understood, and nodded before turning 
away. The tractor beams gripped, and slowly revolved 
the ship into its new position, so that the base of the 
hatch was only a foot above ground. Tharl wondered 
how they had lived inside this ship. Some form of arti- 
ficial gravity, perhaps? In that case, no doubt the down- 
wards pressure would be exerted at ninety degrees to 
the midpoint of the door, and the internal arrangements 
would follow accordingly. He checked the position of 
the ship; yes, it should be in the right plane so that the 
interior would be level. 

‘Alda,’ he called to one of the women. She came over 
immediately. ‘Get me some suc-pads for my feet, would 
you?’ The girl nodded, smiled, refusing to be put off by 
Tharl’s manner. His abruptness meant nothing. She 
turned to go, and as Tharl’s gaze momentarily followed 
the interesting diagonal stretch of tight clothing across 
her retreating rear, his admiring look was distracted by 
movement at the periphery of his vision. He looked up 
to the left, and again noticed definite movement on a 
slightly elevated hillock to the north. It certainly isn’t 
sand moving, he mused, shaking his head irritably to 
clear a speck of flying sand from his eye, as he brought 
binoculars to bear on the hillock, about a mile away. 
He exclaimed, causing Eurone to turn from his direc- 
tion of the airlock construction to follow his gaze. 

‘The entire damned Earth village is up there,’ Tharl 
almost shouted, handing his binoculars to the curious 
Eurone, and breaking into a run towards the nearest of 
the parked groundcars. This was an opportunity too 
good to miss. Sweating slightly in his warm oxygen cir- 
culation suit, he flipped the groundcar controls. A 
minute later he stepped out on the exposed hillock and 
stood beside Arltis. The old man was standing slightly 



to the fore of the massed village — which was all here, 
including old women and children. Tharl frowned in 
puzzlement; what did this mean? How had the Earth 
people known where they were, why had they come at 
this time, when they were about to open up the old 
ship? He acknowledged Arltis with a sombre nod of the 
head, opened his mouth to speak, but was forestalled. 

‘’Welcome, O man of Tastillan,’ said Arltis in perfect 
textbook Galingua. The old man waited till he saw the 
effect this had on the other man, then smiled openly, 
showing a row of perfect white teeth. He had success- 
fully dumbfounded the other yet again, and knew it. 
Tharl suppressed his astonished expression, determined 
not to rise to the bait, although secretly he wondered 
where the old man had learned of his home planet. 
With a touch of grimness, he realised that Cherl’s 
language lessons had been absorbed more effectively 
than anybody had realised. Deliberately letting his eyes 
sweep the silent Earthmen beyond Arltis, he composed 
himself before asking the most pressing questions. 

‘What are you and your people doing here? And 
why? This is the first time you’ve shown any interest at 
all in what we’re doing!’ Cursing the linguistic vagaries 
of their language, he expressed himself in it rather than 
conduct the conversation in Galingua; he did not wish 
to confirm his suspicion that Arltis could talk it as 
fluently as himself. But Arltis had dismissed his little 
joke; his solemn face mirrored the solemnity of what 
he said. 

‘You have passed this last year in mere scratchings. 
Now at last, you begin to approach an answer to what 
it is you seek, although of course, you will not find it 
there.’ Arltis waved a casual arm in the direction of the 
ancient ship which wallowed enigmatically on the sandy 
floor of the old ocean, by implication dismissing all 
their efforts as worthless. 

Tharl ignored the infuriating superiority of the ges- 
ture and remark, and seized eagerly on this piece of 
information. 

‘You know about this ship, then? That it’s been lying 
here all this time? Then why didn’t you tell us about iti' 
It could have done you no harm.’ 

Arltis’ reply was completely baffling. 

‘We have discovered through many years that it is 
better if children find things out for themselves.’ There 
was a slight but sad smile on his flat and leathery face, 
and wrapping his robe around him with a dignity in- 
compatible with its tattered quality, he added a remark 
which Tharl found incomprehensible but disturbing. 

‘Poor children, you approach so close to what you 
conceive of as the truth that nothing will dissuade you 
from your search until you realise its futility. Still, you 
will eventually discover what it is you wish to discover, 
and it will be good that you do. For then our purpose 
will be complete, and our race, though soon dead, will 
live forever.’ 

Leaving Tharl standing in astonished anger, he 
turned to walk back to his people. Tharl stretched for- 
ward and grabbed the old man by the arm. It seemed 
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like a stick in his grasp; he gripped it tightly, furious at 
the riddles the old man spoke in. Arltis turned to regard 
him steadily, and his affronted dignity caused Tharl to 
drop both his fist and his gaze. The old man must have 
realised his discomfiture, for he in turn placed his 
skinny hand on Tharl’s right forearm, and said: ‘Re- 
member. The solution to any one problem is often the 
most obvious. And the solution to your particular prob- 
lem has been staring you in the face throughout the year 
you have been here.’ Seeing Tharl’s expression of rigid 
incomprehension, he shook his head sadly, the white 
mane of hair waving with the motion. ‘Still you do not 
see. Always you must look at the most difficult side of 
a problem, just as our remote ancestors used to do. But 
when you have discovered what there is to be dis- 
covered over there’ — again he indicated the hive of 
activity over by the freshly disinterred ship — ‘perhaps 
you will remember what I have said.’ 

This time when he turned away, Tharl made no move 
to stop him. Arltis waved his arm in a forward sweep, 
signalling his fellows back to the village which lay half 
as far again from the three miles distant ‘coastline’ 
which had once marked the break between land and sea. 
Now, there was little to distinguish old land from new 
land, reflected Tharl as he turned back to his ground- 
car. He amended this slightly as the turned-on head- 
lights added to the dim sunlight. Here and there on the 
monotonous sand-flats between him and the ship’s site, 
the headlights picked out small patches of crystals, 
which glittered as the shifting light played over them. 
They were all that was left of the sea which had once 
covered this entire region. And beyond the site, past the 
excavated ruins which stood bared on the sands, 
obscenely stark in this landscape of undulating sand, 
there were the first outcrops of naked rock and stone, 
mostly worn smooth, some still jagged enough to com- 
plement the stark right angles of the excavated build- 
ings. Kertal approached him as soon as he stepped out. 
Tharl shook his head in reply to his friend’s enquiring 
glance. 

•Nothing,’ said Tharl with savage sarcasm, ‘but 
ambiguous aphorism and saintly sentimentality. I’m 
damned if I can make anything of them at all. They 
seemed to know that we would discover this monster’ — 
he gestured with scarcely less savagery at the ship, 
around which the cocoon of a makeshift airlock was 
almost complete — ‘and managed to be at hand for the 
grand unveiling. Why? Don’t ask me, they provided 
nothing but further mystery. Oh, and an offhand warn- 
ing that it wasn’t worth our while to open the ship up!’ 

Others had come up to hear what he said. 

‘Why,’ gasped Alda, holding in her right hand the 
circular suc-pads Tharl had requested, ‘is it dangerous?’ 

He shook his head as he left the groundcar and 
walked towards the airlock. 

‘No,’ he said over his shoulder. ‘Just not worth the 
bother — like everything else!’ 

He rejected the old man’s warnings as the pessimism 
of senility, despite concern which was ill-concealed even 



to himself. The airlock preparations were complete, and 
he decided to go right ahead, despite a fatalistic feeling 
that it was quite pointless. He picked up the most 
powerful thermic lance the expedition possessed from 
Eurone who had brought it out of the stores imme- 
diately he’d seen the other man return. He hoped— they 
all hoped— that the incredibly concentrated force that 
the lance could bring to bear would be sufficient to 
break through the dense outer skin of the ship. Two 
hours ago he would have denied the possibility that any 
material, no matter how tough, could withstand the in- 
strument he now held in his hand. It was a measure of 
their sudden lack of confidence that now, nobody was 
very sure that it woxfld even warm the outer skin up at 
all. 

Adjusting the flow of oxygen so that he would breathe 
a slightly richer mixture, he stepped inside the airlock, 
and pulled the outer door closed. He had not allowed 
his misgivings to show outside; once the door was 
closed and the internal light on, he slumped against the 
wall and thought for a moment before stepping, calm, 
to the job in hand. Opening the door was one worry. 
The concentration or lack of it of the internal atmos- 
phere was another. Should he loosen the door to dis- 
cover a vacuum inside, the resulting implosion would be 
violent rather than deadly, but it wasn’t something he 
anticipated with pleasure. However, he expected — ^and 
hoped — that he would discover the foetid remains of a 
centuries-old atmosphere. 

Advancing to the crack which marked the edge of the 
hatch, he turned the lance on and applied it to the 
crack. Hopefully, a conventional lock had been applied, 
and hopefully, the anthropometric skills of the ship’s 
designers had led them to place the lock at just the spot 
to which he directed the lance. 

It took a long time. Working on the assumption that 
the breaking of the lock would free the door, he con- 
tinued to concentrate on the same area on the right 
hand side of the hatch. For a long time, the material 
showed no signs of being affected by the lance’s concen- 
trated fury. However, the dull red flush which even- 
tually spread over a six square inch area presaged the 
muffled ping by which the door finally surrendered. It 
moved outwards about two Inches. Tharl relaxed. The 
internal pressure was about the same, perhaps slightly 
greater than outside. On the other hand, the presence of 
atmosphere lessened the chance of discovering any arti- 
facts which a vacuum would have preserved. 

Conscious of the weight, almost in a physical sense, 
of unknown numbers of past centuries pressing down 
on him; he pulled the door towards him, and entered 
the ancient ship. His first reaction upon standing in the 
small entry room was one of amazement at the soft all- 
pervading glow which lit the room. Then his delighted 
amazement at this demonstration of a super-sophisti- 
cated science changed to disappointment as he opened 
the door leading into what must have been the control/ 
living room. The chamber was entirely bare and devoid 
of any moveable articles. At the top end of the room. 
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curving in towards the ‘prow’, was an instrument panel, 
in front of which was a fixed chair. Tharl walked up the 
virtually level room to examine the instrument panel, 
which had been constructed of some incredibly stainless 
metal, for it remained bright and untarnished even after 
all the centuries the ship must have been buried beneath 
the ocean bed. But it was unlike any ship’s control 
panel he had ever seen. There was no confused mass of 
switches and dials and buttons and red warning lights. 
Instead, there were only three circular buttons set flush 
with the gleaming metal surface. Beside these and 
several calibrated dials numbered after a system which 
seemed to be decimal in origin were set black plates 
with white inscribed writing sunk in their surfaces. And 
on the right-hand side, at arm’s-length from anybody 
sitting in the chair, was a foot long grey lever, which 
was hard at the base of a foot-long slot running up the 
control panel. 

That was all. 

Vastly disappointed, he glanced round the rest of the 
small ten foot square cabin. The whole room was as 
bare as the instrument panel, with the sole difference 
that it was obvious that things had been forcibly 
stripped from their fittings on the walls. There were still 
bright scratch marks gouged into the softer wall-linings 
to show that somebody had been sufficiently impatient 
or clumsy to tear fixtures out with no regard to the ship. 
Tharl, tracing one of the scratches with a thoughtful 
forefinger, wondered what the occasion for the hasty 
evacuation had been, and then shook his head. The 
mystery still deepened. 

He turned his attentions to the other half of the ship. 
The cabin’s back wall was the only flat ‘vertical’ surface 
in the ship; all the other surfaces were curved in pro- 
portion to their nearness to prow or stern. The other 
room had also been forcibly stripped of all articles; an 
open trap door revealed another space beneath the two 
main rooms; obviously storage space, for no conces- 
sions had been made to living comforts. And at the back 
of this second room was a curved bulkhead, concealing 
perhaps the last twenty or thirty feet of the ship’s 
length; Tharl supposed that behind this the engines 
were still situated, although for the life of him he failed 
to understand how engines capable of interstellar travel 
could be concealed in so small a volume, let alone the 
fact that there was no external orifice to take care of 
the thrust developed. He stook his head; it was quite 
apparent that the entire ship, not only the motive power 
source, was developed along lines which his own people 
were still a long way from understanding. He doubted 
that his lance would break through this bulkhead for 
the engineers to get at the ship’s innards; in any case, he 
suspected that it hardly mattered very much even if they 
did. 

After a vain and pessimistic search for any hidden 
lockers or compartments which might conceal informa- 
tion, he was forced to admit to himself that Arltis had 
been right; there was nothing to be found. Nothing had 
been proved other than the uncontested belief that 



Earth had once possessed a technology capable of tak- 
ing them to the stars, a technology which had probably 
been superior to anything the present galactic civilisa- 
tion could attain. Heavy of heart, he crossed the outer 
door’s threshold and re-entered the unnecessary airlock. 

Less than an hour after he had first entered the air- 
lock with high hopes of an important discovery ren- 
dered only slightly dubious by the old man’s warnings, 
Tharl re-emerged into the late afternoon’s gloom to face 
his expectant colleagues. He stepped down, waved them 
wearily at the ship. ‘See for yourself,’ he said. ‘There’s 
damn all in there. We needn’t have bothered lifting it 
up once we discovered it existed at all. Someone’s been 
in there before us — before our race was even begun, 
most likely — and stripped the whole place bare!’ 

Nobody said anything. His bitterness was shared by 
them all. 

The disappointment provided by the ship was almost 
too cruel to bear, thought Tharl listlessly, as he went 
through the motions of checking the computerised in- 
ventory of the Expedition’s equipment which would 
accompany them back to civilisation in a few day’s 
time. He considered the silent machine as it disgorged 
sheet after sheet of faultless information and envied it. 
It can never feel a disappointment as crushing as this, 
he thought. 

Other members of the Expedition were dismantling 
the furniture and internal base fittings which had 
already been in place long enough to seem permanent, 
with a wealth of associations, not always happy, 
attached to them. Tomorrow, they would dismantle the 
two seventy-five foot domes which they had inhabited 
for the last year, remove the plastishroud from their 
ship, load their equipment and belongings, and leave 
this eerily beautiful planet. Defeat would finally be 
admitted. 

Tharl couldn’t forget the strange words Arltis had 
spoken to him, and his curiosity about the community 
of Earth people and in particular about their enigmatic 
leader burned as strong as ever. It was, he thought as he 
scanned the inventory sheets and signed each one, 
almost as though the old man wished to help him but 
was bound by some racial taboo into revealing only so 
much. And their attitude towards the Expedition — it 
was paternal, Arltis too had referred to them as ‘child- 
ren’. It was as though they had been waiting the whole 
year for the Expedition to make some discovery on its 
own, without aid; and only now that they were on the 
point of departure had they foregone their principles 
sufficiently to give some form of hint. 

He was in no mood for thinking; he rationalised 
away the savage depression that hung on his mind as 
the desire to leave this place and get back home. Other 
people would worry about Earth; he’d become involved 
in sane research. Signing the last sheet, he went to the 
lounge window and gazed out at the Pinnacle; a con- 
vulsive upheaval of the desert which hung defiantly in 
the chill air; a negation of erosion; Earth’s ironic ex- 
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clamation mark to emphasise their failure to unearth its 
secrets . . . 

That night, they tried to inject a party spirit into their 
final supper on Earth. They tried, and failed miser- 
ably. Only Cherl was sincerely happy; and his happi- 
ness only contributed to the worsening atmosphere to 
such an extent that after a while, he too was driven to 
gloomy contemplation of a half-eaten meal. 

Tharl tried to introduce a topic for discussion, and 
recounted the story of his meeting with Arltis on the 
sand dunes of the old ocean bed before he had entered 
the ship. He was surprised to discover that it produced 
an immediate response. 

Sistal’s eyes stirred beneath their heavy black brows, 
and he looked around the table at each person, with a 
certain degree of theatricality. ‘We have been on this 
planet,’ the alien psychology specialist declared, ‘for 
one whole year. In that time, has anybody in this room 
ever actually entered one of the houses in the Earth 
people’s village?’ 

Kertal started to say ‘of course . . .’ but broke off 
almost immediately. ‘Well, I haven’t,’ he admitted. ‘I 
meant to — I went there, once. But, well, frankly, I felt 
such a fool with those natives grinning at me that I 
never got very far with my studies in that direction.’ He 
shrugged. ‘Anyway, so what?’ 

‘I got inside one of their houses once,’ said one of the 
women. ‘Looked like an ordinary primitive sort of 
house to me; clean, well attended, nothing very 
special . . .’ 

‘Yes,’ insisted the alien psychology specialist, ‘but 
how about the main buildings. Their communal build- 
ings. Has anybody ever been in those?’ 

From the resulting babble of conversation it tran- 
spired that nobody had. Several had been to the village, 
and had even looked inside the smaller houses. But in 
face of the amused indifference of the natives, none had 
penetrated further. All realised the ridiculous nature of 
their excuses, all expressed them the more vehemently 
because of this. 

‘It’s a fine thing, I must say,’ observed Sentorix sen- 
tentiously, ‘that pride and embarrassment can override 
dedication to one’s work. Do you mean to tell me that 
none of you were able to overcome your embarrass- 
ment at the Earth people’s amusement? You ignored 
them?’ 

‘Alright for you Sentorix,’ said Cherl. ‘You’ve stayed 
stuck in your ruins for the last year . . .’ 

Tharl saw that the conversation was being reduced to 
a competition in petty vindictiveness, nobody liked hav- 
ing it revealed that they’d been responsible for ineffi- 
ciency, all responded with aggression. He would have 
to interrupt, and was about to do so when it was done 
for him. 

‘It seems to me,’ said the ontologist Hilbert, in a 
stentorian voice which cut across the babble and belied 
his mousy appearance, ‘it seems to me,’ he went on, the 
platform his, ‘that Arltis told Tharl everything we need 



to know. I don’t want to bring up my favourite hobby- 
horse, but it is necessary. I’ve said all along that these 
Earth people are very much more intelligent than we’ve 
ever given them credit for. Perhaps more intelligent 
than us. Of course, we haven’t admitted this to our- 
selves, it would hurt our pride too much.’ His tone was 
scathing, everybody was silent. ‘Arltis told Tharl: the 
solution to our problem has been staring us in the face 
the whole year. Well, what has been obvious, right be- 
neath our noses, since the day we arrived?’ He paused, 
looked around, expecting an answer. When none was 
forthcoming, he spread his arms wide in a gesture of 
simplicity. 

‘Why — the natives themselves. They have been under 
our noses since the first day we arrived. We set down in 
this part of the planet because of them, to study them. 
And what happens? They embarrass us to such a degree 
with their airs of superiority that we just ignore them 
and hope they’ll go away. They have constantly made 
us appear foolish and so our pride, our ridiculous pride, 
has prevented us discussing the questions they raise 
among ourselves. I am sure we have all wondered about 
them, much of the time — yet this stupid pride has 
stopped us from considering that they can intelligently 
and of their own free will provide us with the answers 
we want. I’m sure that all we have to do is ask them. 
Has anyone done that? Arltis told Tharl to seek the 
simplest path. What’s that? Well, ask them for the in- 
formation, of course.’ 

‘But if they know what we want to know, why didn’t 
they tell us?’ demanded Tharl. 

‘Why should they?’ Sistal pointed out. ‘They didn’t 
ask us to come here. And we should face it, to them we 
are little more than intelligent but clumsy children, un- 
able to see that which is right in front of us . . .’ 

‘And have you noticed,’ interrupted Tharl with spon- 
taneous eagerness, ‘the sadness, the tenderness, about 
them? I have. And I admit, I’ve often thought along 
these lines. But . . .’ He spread his arms wide, smiled 
ruefully. 

‘Yes,’ affirmed Hilbert a trifle grimly. ‘You thought 
you’d be laughed at, the same as I was for suggesting 
their completely obvious intelligence.’ 

Tharl summed up the increasingly excited conversa- 
tion. 

‘This is all true,’ he said. ‘We have been criminally 
blind and stupid about this whole affair. We’ve spent 
the year ignoring things not even a student could miss, 
because their implications damage our professional and 
racial pride. The Earthmen know much more about 
their past than they’ll say; perhaps the reason they have 
told us nothing is because we haven’t condescended to 
ask them in a polite fashion. Certainly, we don’t have 
any other alternative now. And it seems as though they 
have been waiting for us to discover that they knew of 
the ship buried under the ocean bed to give us the in- 
centive to show interest in their affairs . . .’ 

‘I expect we’ll find,’ remarked Sistal darkly, ‘that 
they know us so much better than we ourselves that 
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they’ve foreseen this discussion and are already laying 
out the red carpet for our welcome!’ 

The others laughed, nervously. By common consent 
the meal was scrapped; nobody was hungry, and be- 
sides, they all wanted to grasp at this last straw in the 
expectation that it would turn out to be the one straw 
they should have grasped all along. 

The village was a peculiar affair. It seemed that millenia 
ago it must have been laid out haphazardly on the 
desert floor, without any natural protection, and left to 
become part of the desert itself. Apparently shaped and 
designed according to the vagaries of some long dead 
architect who had lacked the most basic notion of what 
design was about, there was neither order nor form to 
the spacing and shape of the crude stone houses; dug 
from ocean-bed quarries, perhaps. But as Tharl led the 
convoy of groundcars into the central area — ‘square’ 
was hardly the right word for the irregular clearing in 
the middle of the jungle of buildings — he thought he 
discerned a peculiar attraction in the apparently ran- 
dom formation of the village, and again he wondered 
about the aesthetic development of these present Earth 
people. 

Adjusting his helmet, he stopped the car and stepped 
out in front of the most imposing building he could 
find. It was two-storied, flat-roofed, and possessed nar- 
row inset windows which were lacking in the other 
buildings, and also it was set apart from the other 
buildings. He stood before this as the others tumbled 
out of the groundcars, uncertain what the native proto- 
col demanded of him. Then, he suppressed a gasp of 
astonishment as Arltis appeared out of the dark door- 
way; he remembered the joke Sistal had made back at 
the base, it was a joke which had gone sour. For Arltis 
had evidently been expecting their arrival; he was 
clothed in a manner which would have elicited approval 
anywhere in the civilised galaxy. A glittering cloth of 
gold brocade wound its way down his body from neck 
to feet; from the feet a thin strip of the same material 
ran up his side to the waist, around which it was loosely 
looped several times, forming a belt. More folds of the 
same material hung down his back and over his left 
shoulder, so that whenever he moved his left arm, a 
shining wing of golden material swept forward with the 
motion. The ugly savage had vanished; in his place was 
a man given unexpected regality by his clothing and by 
the metal circlet around his white-mained head. Yet 
despite his dignity and self-confidence, there was a 
curiously pathetic air to him, the cause of which Tharl 
was unable to isolate; and he dismissed this observation 
as merely being due to the lingering remnants of his 
own pride. 

Arltis saw the effect his clothing had on the Expedi- 
tion members, and smiled briefly. He faced Tharl, ges- 
tured at his robe, and stated: ‘This is how our people 
used to attire themselves for great occasions, although 
it is a custom which has lapsed in recent millenia.’ 
Tharl started slightly at the use of the word ‘millenia’. 



then smiled grimly at the old man’s quizzically amused 
expression: even in this situation, the old boy played 
his game of Oneupmanship. But again, the amusement 
faded rapidly. ‘But I thought the custom was worth re- 
viving, for this one, last, time.’ 

After a momentary silence, a new briskness seemed 
to enter his bearing. 

‘I am glad that you have at last decided to come, you 
were no doubt prompted by the hints I let fall. We 
w6re beginning to wonder whether you would ever 
understand, and personally, I doubt whether you do, 
even now. But you are willing to learn, and at last you 
have realised that appearances are not always what they 
seem.’ 

His slight, almost hunch-backed figure was com- 
manding. He was the centre of a semi-circle formed by 
the Expedition. And beyond them the Earth people had 
emerged from their houses and stood, mute in the short 
twilight, serious of face, inscrutable. Arltis changed to 
Galingua for the benefit of those who did not speak any 
Terran, and it was swiftly apparent that he had learned 
very much more from Cherl than he had ever let on. 

‘The things we are going to show you,’ he said, lead- 
ing them through the doorway into a dark hall, ‘will 
certainly amaze you. Some of you will no doubt refuse 
to believe them. But I assure you that everything you 
shall see actually did happen, though so far in the past 
that these events can have no meaning for you in tem- 
poral terms. But I think that what you see will 
explain many of the reasons for our attitude towards 
you. It is also of considerable symbolic importance to 
us that you should learn about our past and about our 
greatest deed.’ 

He led them into a large room the luxury of which 
completely belied the dingy exterior. Tharl was amazed 
by more than that, for it was immediately obvious that 
other scientific processes were at work here incompre- 
hensible to them. At some point inside the inner door- 
way, the temperature in his protective suit, which regu- 
lated the internal temperature according to the external, 
shot up several degrees. Arltis turned to them and said 
they could remove their protective suits. The room was 
lit, Tharl noted, in the same fashion as the old ship. It 
was furnished both comfortably and tastefully, with soft 
couches set round the hexagonal wall which was rich 
with ancient — but perfectly preserved — tapestry and 
mural. Jenna, one of the archaeologists, exclaimed upon 
seeing these, and rushed off to study them at closer 
quarters. Arltis smiled, said: ‘Yes, this is our museum 
as well as our living place.’ 

Soft rugs covered the mosaic floor; the mosaic con- 
sisted of abstract design repeated over and over again; 
each time with some slight difference which rendered no 
two parts of the floor the same. 

‘As you see,’ said Arltis, again with that slight, sad, 
smile on his face, ‘we believe in material comfort. Most 
of these things are extremely old, but we know how to 
preserve them. Here is where we gather each night, to 
pass the time talking of the things we did in the past. 
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and of the things we are doing at the present. We never 
talk of the future — for we have none, now that you have 
at last come. Our only future will be in the memory of 
people such as you.’ 

Tharl was disturbed by this remark, both because it 
hinted at things he wasn’t sure he wanted to understand, 
and because the old man’s face had been utterly serious 
when he had made it. 

They crossed the large room to a curtained-off sec- 
tion. The heavy red ground-length drapes provided 
three sides of a rectangle of which the wall was the 
fourth side; Arltis stopped before the longest curtain 
and drew it back along its railing. On a slightly ele- 
vated platform inside the curtains stood ten identical 
cabinets, the upper half of their fronts transparent, re- 
vealing heavily padded chairs inside. Their functional- 
ism was out of place beside the exotic comfort of the 
rest of the room; Tharl understood why they had been 
curtained off. 

T believe you have devices called book-reels?’ said 
Arltis, his question rhetorical. Nobody seemed very sur- 
prised at this further revelation of his knowledge. He 
pointed to the cabinets. ‘These cabinets before you have 
similar functions. Anyone seated in these cabinets can 
experience any recorded reality that they are pro- 
grammed to feed into his brain. Now, you wish to dis- 
cover something about the past of our race. So you will, 
but in doing so, you will discover something else which 
will shock you considerably more than that.’ 

‘What you will experience is a recording made by the 
pilot of that ship which you so cleverly discovered. You 
were no doubt disappointed to discover nothing of value 
within it? You shall therefore be pleased to know that 
everything you wish to know is contained in these re- 
cordings, and more beside. It may also interest you to 
know that the recordings are copies of that made of the 
only interstellar flight made from this planet in the last 
fifty million years. The ship was built for one purpose 
only; that was to check the progress of an experiment 
that was begun by my rather remote ancestors some 
thousands of millions of years ago. You’ — he showed a 
wry amusement — ‘are the living proof of those experi- 
ments!’ 

Tharl started. As if the casually dropped remarks 
about millions of years weren’t enough, he now had a 
horrible premonition about what he was about to learn. 
His mouth was entirely dry, and he swallowed painfully. 
The others looked to him for guidance, and as he 
wavered, Sentorix snorted and strode forward to one of 
the cabinets. 

‘If I’m going to get home in time for our annual con- 
vention,’ he said, ‘we can’t hang around much longer.’ 

Tharl followed his cynical lead, wishing he could dis- 
play as much outward calm as the other man. He set his 
jaw and sat down in the cabinet next to Sentorix. 
Several others followed their lead uncertainly. Arltis 
went along the soon full line of cabinets advising the 
occupants on the operation of the machinery. ‘This 
button here,’ he said to Tharl, pointing at a red button 



prominent at the end of the right arm-rest, ‘will close 
the headpiece around your skull and black out the 
cabinet. The button next to it will set the recording in 
motion.’ 

At first, he was totally disorientated. He seemed to be 
hanging in an inpenetrably black vastness, which was 
pitted with innumerable tiny white points scattered at 
random. He watched one such point which seemed to be 
directly in front of him; it grew larger for quite some 
time before he realised that what he was seeing was a 
pilot’s-eye view of a planetary approach; the exterior 
vastness was brought to him through four externally 
mounted monitor cameras each of which covered one 
quadrant of the heavens. The point before him filled out 
into a globe; white and blue, and then it filled the entire 
forward screen. The ship swooped down towards a pre- 
dominantly green surface, and as it did so, an imper- 
sonal and calm voice began to speak inside his skull. 
The language was Terran, slurred but recognisable; he 
had difficulty understanding what the man was saying. 

‘Sirius IV’ it stated. ‘Fourteenth in survey. Planet 
named Chacalderax. Terra-formed and planted with 
specimens of single-cell growth one hundred and 
eightieth century AD, old-style. Present progress report’; 
the screen stopped blurring with low-level speed inside 
'his head as the ship landed; he was in a jungle full of 
teeming animal life, of thick green undergrowth, above 
his head white clouds billowed — ‘as of now in geologic 
era closely corresponding to Terran Triassic. Animal 
and plant life abundant. Intelligent primates should 
evolve within next ten million terrestrial years, presup- 
posing no large-scale natural disasters. Operation a 
qualified success at this stage.’ 

The voice and scenes cut out of Tharl’s skull as the 
report on that particular planet was terminated. Then, 
before he had time to feel any amazement, he was back 
in empty space, travelling towards another system, 
which swiftly began to fill the monitors. The impersonal 
voice of the pilot spoke again. 

‘Second week of ship time,’ it said. ‘Approaching 
second planet of Epsilon Eridani, named Katerra. 
Terraformed and planted with primal life-forms in one 
hundred and eighty-second century AD, old-style.’ The 
ship duly approached the planet, and landed; again in 
the clearing in the midst of a teeming jungle. However, 
this time there was a radical difference to the scene in 
his head. The tall, swaying trees were filled with chit- 
tering monkeys who spat and yowled at the eye of the 
camera, which recorded their every movement for pos- 
terity before moving on to other features of the fertile 
jungle world. 

Tharl felt his body begin to sweat. The implications 
of this recording were so monstrous that he could 
scarcely bear to consider them, nor the effect it would 
have when it reached civilisation. 

As if in a dream, he experienced the recording and 
the dry voice run through several other planets, with 
the bare details of planting and the estimated degree of 
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success obtained after several thousand millenia. Many 
planets visited must have been omitted from this edited 
recording, for tire number of exotically named planets 
that the pilot visited and described did not exceed thirty. 
But at length the catalogue came to an end, and as the 
even then reddish crescent of the new Earth filled the 
pilot’s monitors at the end of the journey, the man 
began his summary. His voice was as dry, as controlled 
then, as it had been at the beginning, and Tharl could 
only marvel at the mental stability and fortitude of the 
man. 

‘Report on Planetary Plantations and Ecological 
Changes,’ he began. ‘Numbers of planets visited: 2,672. 
Number originally planted: 4,073. Number of planets 
the whereabouts of which are lost: 1,401. (Subjective) 
time passed on board this ship: three terrestrial years, 
three weeks, five days. 

‘General Impressions: Experiments an outstanding 
success. Primates displaying rudimentary intelligence 
have evolved on several of those planets planted with 
more advanced life-forms. On five planets only have 
conditions returned to the original total barrenness. The 
results of the experiments thus far would tend to bear 
out the theory that, given approximately the same initial 
conditions, similar forms of life will tend to evolve 
regardless of their different planetary origins. More 
detailed observation would be needed to know at 
exactly what point conditions on one planet are too 
extreme relative to another for similar life forms to 
evolve. Similarity in this case is defined as that condi- 
tion which exists when at least one species from one 
planet can breed successfully with at least one species 
from another. It is likely that, given this definition, the 
experiments are successful in that a high degree of 
probable similarity is already apparent. 

‘Conclusions: That humanoid beings similar in design, 
performance, and intelligence to Homo Sapiens should 
evolve on a possible majority of planted worlds at some 
period in the next few million years; at the earliest, ten 
million for the most advanced planets; at the latest, five 
hundred million for the most retarded. It is unknown 
whether terrestrial evolutionary speed will apply; but 
tentative speculation would lead me to suggest that 
some form of universal constant is in operation which 
regulates the speed of evolution within certain upper 
and lower limits; subject to specific localised environ- 
mental infiuences. 

‘Recommendations: That the human race should 
leave these planets to develop their own intelligences 
and possible civilisations without further human aid. 
We have done all that we can, all that we set out to do. 
This ship should be buried, and it and the knowledge of 
space travel and our past should be forgotten by all 
except the Guardians. They can serve us no longer. Our 
race has all but fulfilled its destiny. We have gone to the 
stars. Now we must wait for the stars to come to us.’ 

The sombre voice faded out of Tharl’s stunned brain; 
suddenly it was dark and silent, and he was alone with 



his shocked thoughts. Paralysed and bemused, he sat in 
the dark cabinet, quite unable to move. Several seconds 
passed before he could summon the necessary will- 
power to press the two buttons and return back to the 
world. Curiously enough, his fingers which had been 
shaking when he first pressed those buttons were now 
rock-firm. And as he emerged stiffly from the cabinet at 
the same time as the shattered white-faced Sentorix to 
face those outside who had not yet experienced the 
recording, he felt like a stone. His mind had frozen 
solid, utterly refusing to allow him to consider what he 
had just experienced. Those outside barraged him with 
questions, but ceased almost immediately when they 
saw the stricken look on his face. He groped his way 
past them, staggered to one of the couches lining the 
wall, past several silent Earthmen who stood in a group 
to the side. 

Behind him, the others were emerging, as bemused 
and bewildered as he, and the remaining ten approached 
the vacated cabinets with obvious apprehension. Nobody 
spoke a word, the atmosphere was painfully unreal. 

Tharl buried his face in his hands and ran his fingers 
through his hair, rubbing the scalp frantically as though 
he hoped to expunge the memory of what he had ex- 
perienced in this fashion. He tried to absorb the experi- 
ence, but his mind was simply not equal to the task. 
The whole affair was so enormously cosmic in scale, 
and had so — indifferently — destroyed the entire basis of 
the universe as he had always understood it, that he no 
longer knew what to think. 

At length, they had all experienced the recording. 
They sat on the couches, or stood on the open floor, 
staring blankly at the tapestries while their brains tried 
to come to terms with the implications of the record- 
ing. The whole hall, now crowded with the entire Earth 
colony — perhaps some three hundred people, not more 
— was utterly still. At length, Arltis stepped forward 
into a central space and spoke to them. His voice was 
grave, but necessarily gentle. 

‘Now you know,’ he said quietly, ‘why I referred to 
you as children. For, in effect, we are your fathers, and 
this planet is your mother. Had life not evolved here, so 
many aeons ago through some fantastic chance which 
was never repeated, you would never have existed. For. 
whether you believe it or not, there was a time when the 
people of our planet were young and fresh, eager to 
travel out and experience the dangers of space, con- 
vinced that there would come a time when they would 
meet other intelligent beings from other star systems. 

‘But this was something which was never to be. For 
throughout the succeeding centuries, millenia even, as 
man travelled interstellar and even intergalactic space- 
time, he always hoped that he would find one race, just 
one, which would signal the end of his solitude. But he 
was always disappointed. For space was empty of life 
other than Earth’s; man was nothing more than a cos- 
mic freak, or, if you like to think in metaphysical terms, 
the terrible joke of a bored and sadistic Creator.’ 
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‘So there finally came a time, long after man had 
colonised and taken over much of the Galaxy, when he 
grew tired of his useless and purposeless conquests, and 
gradually the race declined and came back to Earth to 
die. But, luckily for you and even for us, there were 
some wise men who reasoned that if there was no 
indigenous life on any planet other than Earth, then the 
human race should give itself a purpose for existing and 
spread primal life throughout his home galaxy. It would 
take an immeasurably long time, to complete the 
scheme, but it would give the race some reason for liv- 
ing, a challenge to be overcome. So, over the following 
centuries, the entire scheme was instituted. Over four 
thousand planets were selected, and over the course of 
millenia, these planets were transformed into the 
climatic and ecological likeness of Earth itself. And at 
predetermined points of their initial growth, life forms 
of various stages of complexity were introduced and 
left to struggle for existence; to establish themselves or 
be wiped out. So the human race appointed itself the 
guardian of all the emergent life forms in the galaxy, 
and by doing, gave itself a purpose in life without which 
it would have perished long ago. And save for that one 
expedition that you have just learned of, which was 
made slightly less than thirty million years ago, the 
matter has rested. Our numbers have dwindled all this 
time, and we ourselves have changed in form to survive 
in the harder environment, but we have always had the 
incentive to stay alive in order to find out whether the 
experiments had been successful and whether we had 
succeeded in keeping intelligence alive. 

‘With your coming, the purpose of our race is com- 
plete, for you have provided proof of the complete 
success of our scheme — and also, incidentally, proof of 
the correctness of the theories of our ancient exobiolo- 
gists. Now that purpose is gone, and soon we shall be 
dead. But that hardly matters, because all over the 
galaxy there now exists a young and virile race which 
no longer needs our attention. Perhaps some day you 
will meet some other intelligence, for we have never 
believed, despite everything, that we are alone in the 
universe.’ 

Arltis made a tired gesture, a spiritual surrender, as 
he finished. He stood there, finished, a tired and worn- 
out old man, spokesman for a worn-out and dying race. 

‘And now — we wish you to leave us to our last years 
is as should be, for we have lived beyond our time, 
on our planet. Very soon we shall all be dead, and that 
Individual lives matter for nothing, and all of us have 
had good lives. We need not mourn for our race, be- 
cause now our name and reputation will live, and that 
is the only reward we can possibly want. Soon we shall 
be dead, and our planet with us, for our sun is old and 
will soon go nova. Then we shall only be a name for 
your historians. Now you must leave, for it is late at 
night, and you will need rest before starting back for 
your homes.’ 

‘We wish you to take our records with you, for they 
contain much about our history and knowledge, and 



your scholars will welcome them. We have no further 
use for them. They have remained there for a long time, 
waiting for your arrival.’ 

He made a hand sign, and several of the Earthmen, 
sombre and silent, walked past the curtain-concealed 
cabinets, and from the space beyond one of the end cur- 
tains, lifted up crates of some shiny black material. Two 
to a crate, they began to convoy them out of the room 
to the Expedition’s groundcars. 

‘I’ve no doubt that you will be able to construct your 
own viewing devices for these recordings,’ said Arltis 
simply. ‘Their operative principle is very simple, well 
within your present range of understanding. We will 
load these crates onto your vehicles.’ In the resulting 
silence, Tharl could hear the sounds of the crates being 
loaded outside, and he felt a totally uncharacteristic 
lump forming in his throat. He glanced at the others. 
Sentorix displayed a naked glumness, a complete 
relaxation of his normally tightly constricted and con- 
trolled facial muscles; and even Cherl was evidently 
overcome by the emotion of the moment. 

Suddenly, there was a general move towards the door, 
as if nobody wanted to prolong the agonising audience 
any further. The Expedition rose to its feet, put the out- 
door suits back on, and walked out into the freezing 
night as though in a dream. Apart from those Earthmen 
still engaged in loading the records, only Arltis accom- 
panied them outside. He stood beside Tharl; small, fiat- 
faced, almost a caricature of humanity as Tharl had 
once understood the word, but with a proud and digni- 
fied bearing which Tharl and his people could only 
hope to duplicate once they had lived and waited as 
long. 

‘Farewell, my child,’ said Arltis softly. ‘This is the 
last notable event which shall ever be recorded in the 
long history of our planet, for from now on it shall be a 
dead planet. Do not return, ever, for we would prefer it 
that way.’ He grasped Tharl’s big hand in his two 
emaciated ones, and squeezed. Tharl, overcome with 
emotion, tears glinting suddenly in his eyes, returned 
the pressure hurriedly and then turned and almost ran 
after the others to his own car. 

The next time he dared to look back, half way out of 
the village, the old man was still standing where he had 
left him, motionless. He looked ahead at the eerie 
beauty of the desert as it opened out beyond the build- 
ings. Far out on the dark horizon towered the Pinnacle. 
In the shadow of the Pinnacle, quite invisible but there 
nevertheless, Tharl knew, stood that enigmatic sculpture 
of the mythical creature called the Phoenix; the creature 
which died in flame and was reborn anew from its own 
ashes. Now, at last, he knew what the sculpture meant. 

Up above in the black sky wheeled the jewelled rings 
as they had done for thousands of years, as they would 
do for only a few more years in the future. They gazed 
serenely down on a world which had known little 
change for many centuries, but which now approached 
its end. 

Nobody spoke for a very long time. 
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The 

Visitors 




Frank Bryning 



For two of the alien planet’s nights and days the 
research vessel from space had lain on the calm bottom 
of the sea, near what might be called its eastern shore. 

Some of its scientists were out under water, sampling 
and studying the marine life. Some stayed inboard to 
classify their geological specimens, their insects and 
birds and small fauna, and the artifacts collected a 
hemisphere away during the past forty days. Some 
worked on dissection of the several casualties of battle, 
catastrophe, or disease they had selected from amongst 
the planet’s intelligent species. 

Although it was an inland sea, almost completely 
land-locked, its coastlines were great in length and tor- 
tuous with gulfs and bays and estuaries. Several coun- 
tries shared its shores amongst them. The sea served 
without favour as their highway of commerce or of war, 
and as a hazard before travellers and invaders. It was a 
likely region for study of the people of the planet, if 
‘people’ were the correct term. 

Towards evening on the second day the space vessel 
surfaced during a storm. It lay mainly beneath the 
water, stable and rigid, while waves ran along its back 
and foamed over its control room observation ports. 

When a small ship became visible astern on the star- 
board quarter the spacemen watched eagerly its struggle 
to make a way through the storm. 

‘Square sail, single bank of oars,’ exclaimed a navi- 
gator. ‘These aliens are about where we were three or 
four thousand of our years ago. This is like looking into 
the past of our own race.’ 

‘Nearest you may ever expect to travelling back in 
time,’ commented a physicist. ‘Make the most of it. 

The space ship had no conning tower, for it was not 
built as an underwater vessel. It was sealed equally well 
against the vacuum of space, against the unbreathable, 
lethal atmospheres of alien planets, and against their 
fresh, saline, or mineralised waters. It lay like a great 
whale with its back awash, indiscernable unless light- 
ning should flash upon the camera-eye cluster forty feet 
up on its thin telescopic mast. In the control room 
video screens provided a 360 degrees view all around. 

Stormy seas were all about them. As daylight faded 
the texture of the pictures changed, but clarity through 
the spray close to sea level improved somewhat as infra- 



red camera-eyes took over the pick-up. 

‘They sail quite as well as our ancient seafarers did,’ 
judged the Commander. ‘They know how to use the 
wind and at the same time hold it off the point of driv- 
ing them under. Another two or three thousand years 
and we might expect to meet these people out amongst 
the other planets of this system.’ 

‘This space ship might have to make way for them 
forthwith,’ warned the duty officer. ‘They are almost on 
a collision course with us right now. We’ll have to sub- 
merge ... 

‘No,’ replied the Commander. ‘We’ll watch. They 
may come near enough for close observation. All lights 
out except control board and video screens Seven along 
to Three! Stand by to move away at slow speed only if 
necessary.’ 

The square sail came on and the little ship tossed and 
wallowed. Obviously those aboard her were going to be 
too busy sailing their craft against the storm to notice 
anything in the sea around them. The spacemen could 
expect to observe without being observed. 

‘They’ll pass about half our length away if they hold 
that course,’ announced the navigator, eyes on his track- 
ing radar. 

‘Telescopic screen!’ ordered the Commander. 

An enlarged view of the little ship foreshortened, 
slowed down, and sidling in movement— appeared on 
another screen. 

The square sail laboured from Screen Six to Screen 
Five and neared the stern of the space ship. Then, on 
the close-up screen, it became possible to see down into 
the little vessel as it moved past the elevated eye-cluster. 

‘Some dispute going on! Some struggle . . .’ exclaimed 
the Commander. ‘What a crazy time . . .’ 

A writhing bundle of five or six of the man-like aliens 
could be seen rocking and milling on the small after- 
deck. 

‘Madness! Surely their very survival in a storm like 
this—’ The Commander stopped as the knot of strug- 
gling aliens teetered toward the nearer bulwark. 

The little ship seemed to move more rapidly across 
the screens as its oars rose and fell close alongside. 
Soon it came abreast of the submerged nose of the space 
ship. 
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‘There — one’s gone overboard!’ announced a biolo- 
gist — needlessly, for all had seen clearly a figure roll off 
the bulwark, cloak flapping as he fell into the sea. 

‘Or was thrown,’ added the physicist. ‘See those 
others —three of them — looking over and gesturing with 
their upper limbs. With us that would be anger — or 
threats. I don’t think they are going to help him.’ 

‘Rescue that alien and bring him inboard!’ snapped 
the Commander. ‘Fe can be our first live specimen of 
the local intelligent race.’ He turned to the biologists. 
‘His reward will be his life. Fill a specimen tank with 
his own low-oxygen air.’ 

When they brought him in the rescued alien was 
unconscious. 

‘He was right on the bottom. The weeds were wrap- 
ped about his head,’ reported one of the rescuers. ‘It 
may be too late. He may have to go to Dissection.’ 

‘We’ll resuscitate him here — on the floor,’ announced 
the medical officer, ignoring the suggestion of death. 
‘Our higher oxygen pressure will be all to the good. 
He’s like enough to us to respond to standard procedure 
if there’s life in him.’ 

It required more from the medics and biologists than 
they expected, but the alien was breathing normally, in 
a drug-ensured sleep, when they took him through the 
air-lock into the cabin-like ‘specimen tank’. 

From previous experience of the panic induced in 
oiher individuals of the ‘intelligent’ races of this planet, 
when confronted by a spaceman, they decided to keep 
him asleep and undisturbed emotionally while they 
studied him. 

The space vessel submerged again and lay on the 
bottom. A snorkel device was run up to the surface to 
maintain the specimen’s natural air supply. 

For three more days and two nights the vessel remained 
motionless while all the normal researches went on — 
outside by means of lifeboats, diving gear, and flying 
jet suits, inside in laboratories, dissection rooms, and 
specimen tanks. 

They quickly verified their ‘patient’s’ basic identity, 
physically, with the other races they had encountered 
elsewhere on this planet. 

They examined him over every inch of his outer 
skin and the orifices of his head and body. On video 
screens they watched their light-pipes and camera-eyes 
on fine catheter-type probes exploring breathing lungs, 
beating heart, functioning stomach, and other organs. 
They video-taped it all. 

They made their radio-opaque injections and fol- 
lowed the movements, concentrations, diffusions, 
through blood-stream, muscle, gland, and spinal cord. 
They taped and planted their electronic sensors where 
their earlier dissections had shown organs, muscles, 
nerve centres, glands — and they monitored the func- 
tioning of these on oscilloscopes and other instruments. 
They applied to the head a helmet full of sensors and 
probes, and made endless encephalograph recordings. 



They fed him intravenously and ministered expertly and 
gently to his bodily functions. 

On the third night, in preparation for releasing the 
specimen, they removed every item of apparatus from 
his tank. They dressed him in his own garments (which 
had been, long since, examined, measured, weighed, 
photographed — even their fibres, their dust, their sweat 
minutely . sampled and analysed). They brought him 
back to consciousness. 

Through closed-circuit television they observed him 
still, and recorded sight and sound of his behaviour, 
limited as it had to be. 

Left to himself the alien spent a restless and occa- 
sionally agitated period of searching and prying into 
every detail of what was now a padded cell. He found 
little reward or, apparently, hope. The plastic skin over 
the spongy lining covering metal bulkheads was smooth 
and without sharp angles or corners. It was like a coat- 
ing of flesh. Only the fine joint around the airlock inner 
door and the minutely perforated air-circulation panels 
in the upper walls were detectable. These the alien 
examined and returned to several times, to pick and 
prise without result. 

At intervals, in evident anxiety, he would adopt some 
procedure of abasing himself on the floor, raising his 
upper limbs toward the air circulation panels, and 
speaking in protest, in supplication, or exhortation. He 
would pluck at the bushy hairs of his mouth region. He 
would tear open his garment and bare the front of his 
torso. And all the time he would talk in his queer, 
querulous tone. 

They put him to sleep again by infusing an anaes- 
thetic into his air supply, so that he would not have to 
look upon them and be driven to panic, or be tormented 
by memory of them in his future. Gently — they had 
dealt with him gently all along — they put him into a 
lifeboat in the care of a pilot and a medic. 

In the dawn, pilot and medic carried him up a beach 
and sat him down on dry land with his back against a 
low rock. 

Cold air of early morning brought the alien groggily 
awake in time to see the lifeboat backing slowly out 
into deep water from the shingle. He watched it come to 
a stop — and almost in the same instant move gently 
forward again. Then it surged ahead, rolled half over as 
it turned, and showed its belly like a huge fish. A 
moment later it had slid beneath the sea and there re- 
mained only a short wake of foam upon the surface. 

The alien eyed the white scar on the water until it had 
drifted and faded to nothing. 

When full awareness seeped back into him there came 
remembrance of his journey by ship, and the purpose 
of that journey. There came a sense of urgency pressing 
upon him — a remorseful conviction that he had left 
something undone, something he should not have turned 
away from. 

Then he knew . . . And it was as if a great voice was 
sounding in his mind. 

So Jonah arose and went unto Ninevah . . . 
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The human race tried to traverse the space between 
the stars - - . but could they remain human ? 



Fiona-5 burst out of the hydras, hug-suit in tatters, 
screaming like a maniac. Perimeter alarms shrilled as 
she broke invisible contacts in her wild charge into pro- 
tected ground. Watch sentries added shouts and curses 
to the uproar before they recognised her. One of them 
slapped the panic button OFF. 

In the sudden silence, she was still shrieking. 

Abruptly, Fiona realised she was safe. She stopped 
her headlong dash, stumbled. Her screaming ebbed, be- 
came wrenching sobs. Torn by hydra thorns, she 
hunched on the deck and wept. 

I shot out of the Control-to-Perimeter express tube, 
darted a glance at the now immobile sentries, hurried 
to where the girl lay. My boots rang against the metal 
of the deck, beat a ragged rhythm with my slamming 
heart. 

Fiona had been gone five days. I could still scarcely 
grasp that she was safe. It was the first time anyone had 
returned from the Jungle, ever, ever, ever. 

A young medic was already bent over her, smearing 
her lacerated flesh with an enzyme salve. He stood up 
shakily. 

‘Well?’ 

Tight skin was pale across the bones of his face. ‘Sir, 
just shock I think.’ 

Sedation baffled the girl’s fright. Her sobbing caught 
and choked. I lifted her, carried her to the sentry 
bubble. 

Stiffly martial, clamping down his own shock with 
evident difficulty, the officer of the watch preceded us 
into the bubble. He helped the medic fold out a foam 
stretcher. I put Fiona down, removed as gently as I 
could the hands which clutched me with white-knuckled 
intensity. 

‘Status?’ I demanded without turning my head. 

‘We have this quarter of the perimeter fully covered, 
sir,’ rapped the officer. ‘I’ve ordered up reinforcements 
from Gamma and Delta. Nobody— and no thing— his 
lips a feral snarl, ‘can get through now.’ 

‘Any sign of pursuit. Sentry?’ 

‘None, sir.’ 

The medic reached across me with another sedative. 
Brusquely, I pushed it away, took a euphoriant flask out 
of my cloak. Lifting the exhausted girl, I let her lean 
against my chest. 

‘It’s all right, honey,’ I murmured. ‘You’re fine, it’s 
all over now.’ Liquid ran into her mouth, dribbled 
down her scratched cheeks. She choked, drank some 
more, coughed convulsively. The sentry’s shadow put 
bruises about her dark eyes. 

‘That’s all,’ I growled at the officer. ‘Send in Konrad-5 
as soon as he arrives. Oh — and allow the Lady Vi 
through if she comes up.’ The guard saluted again. 



stepped out into the tense, arc-bright Jungle perimeter 
of the starship Man’s Dream. 

‘Van?’ The thin, injured face looked up at me. ‘Am I 
really home Van?’ 

I ruffled her black cropped hair, and poured more 
euphoriant. ‘You’re home,’ I said. ‘I’ll be surprised if 
the whole ship doesn’t know it, with the racket you 
made getting here.’ 

‘Artistic temperament.’ Her wan face was ghastly as 
she smiled. I felt my belly knot again. 

The cold, sick tautness that sang in my ears was 
pounding fear in every single human on the starship. 
Despite our precautions, our superiority, our very 
humanity, the jungle’s monsters were slowly squeezing 
us to death. 

‘Sweetheart!’ Incredulity opened aching echoes in the 
joy of Konrad’s voice. He crashed into the sentry 
bubble, cloak swirling about him. His eyes blazed, the 
face of an angry angel. I left them alone, sealing the 
bubble behind me. 

I knew what Konrad had been suffering. One of my 
women had gone into the green chaos of the Jungle. 
She had not returned. 

The Sentry officer broke my brooding with a curt 
status-report. Glare splashed the deck. The medic, with 
some reluctance, joined us. 

‘Captain, it would be best if the woman were taken 
immediately to sickbay.’ 

‘All right,’ I said. We went back to the bubble. Kon- 
rad sat on the stretcher beside his woman, arm tight 
around her. 

‘Van,’ he grated, ‘we’ve waited too long. We’ve been 
too patient.’ The sharp-boned planes of the sculptor’s 
face were rigid in fury. ‘Now is the time to clean out the 
ship, rip these misbegotten animals from their lairs and 
burn them!’ 

Nausea burnt my throat. Fiona made a sharp little 
cry, and her face twisted. 

‘Friend,’ I said, ‘you know it is not possible.’ 

‘We must,’ Konrad snarled, his mouth a scar, ‘make 
it possible.’ 

‘Hush, darling,’ whispered Fiona faintly. ‘The Cap- 
tain is doing all he can to hold the hydras. You can’t 
expect . . .’ 

‘I expect nothing.’ The sculptor stood up. ‘But there’s 
something I demand. Revenge. And safety. For the 
children. For the women.’ He bored into me, pale fire. 
‘For the human beings on this ship!’ 

And the cool voice at the entrance behind me: ‘Ah, 
Fiona, dear.’ 

The exhausted girl smiled from her bed. Fury sub- 
sided for a moment in Konrad’s dark face. I turned, 
took my Lady’s hand. 
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In the doorway, against the stark glare of the peri- 
meter lights, the Lady Violence was superb. Her eyes 
were shadow-masked in her perfect face; flame lit 
them. And though she had missed Konrad’s outburst, 
her fingers bit my hand in that same struggle to think 
the unthinkable. 

Like a lioness, then, with grace and strength, she went 
to the injured girl. Her breasts beneath the hug-suit, 
when she stood back, were high in the fury we shared 
with Konrad. I put my arm about her; she trembled. 

‘We’ll talk with Fiona later,’ I said. ‘For the present 
she must rest, recover her strength. We must learn what 
she can tell us of the mutants. 

‘Then’, I growled, against agony’s spear, ‘we shall 
look to revenge.’ 

A piercing howl was exclamation mark. It rang in the 
bones behind my ears where comunication units were 
embedded. The sound galvanised me. 

‘Break-in, Break-in!’ cried a voice. The whine had 
gone, replaced by the anxious voice of Control- Watch. 
‘Captain, return immediately to Control. 

‘There is a mutant within the Civilised area of the 
ship!’ 

Already I was sprinting across the metal deck. 

I hit the inter-deck express tube, slid into the 
cushioned capsule, fired the compressed-air charge. 
From the corner of my eye, I saw Vi following. The 
capsule kicked, drained blood from my face. Almost 
instantly it belled and sprang open. I hurled myself 
across the Control Room, heard the bell of Vi’s tube 
arriving, took in the patterned information on the com- 
puter displays. 

‘It’s on the third deck,’ Vi said. She stood beside me, 
snapping the vision screens from one location to 
another. 

‘Third deck advanced-study sector,’ confirmed the 
voice in my ear. On every side, officers sped through an 
all-systems check. The intruder would most probably 
sabotage as much vital equipment in our part of the 
ship as it could. Fortunately it seemed to have no idea 
where the vital services were located. 

Even so, it could do a hell of a lot of damage if it 
wasn’t stopped immediately. 

The screens before Vi flickered and hissed. 

‘It’s using some kind of electronics-blocking mechan- 
ism,’ explained the voice in my ear. ‘That’s why we 
didn’t pick it up the moment it broke in.’ 

‘No mechanism,’ dissented another voice. ‘Chances 
are this mutie uses some neural form of radiation con- 
trol.’ 

‘Still on level 3. Everything else sealed off now, sir.’ 

‘Good.’ I spun to Vi, mind racing. ‘That’s why they 
let Fiona go. She was a blind, a cover to get this one in.’ 

Vi widened her eyes, nodded. ‘They must think this 
mutie’s pretty important.’ 

‘He’s important where he is now. That’s the first 
deviant they’ve got through in fifty years.’ I undipped 
my formal cloak. Vi ran behind me. My priority com- 
mand opened the Always-Locked weapons room. I 



grabbed up a power gun, thrust in the charge cell. 

‘Van, what are you doing?’ 

‘We’re not going to — ^kill it, honey. I’m going to drag 
it back alive.’ I headed for the tube to level 3. 

People shouted as I ran; I shouted louder. Even on a 
closed ship, you don’t contradict the Captain under 
conditions of emergency. 

Air exploded. The tube kicked me out on Deck 3. 
Our rough-and-ready militia crouched at all points be- 
hind neural distorters, covering corners, guarding criti- 
cal installations. A bell rang and the Lady Violence 
was beside me, power gun in her hand. I grinned 
savagely at her and we prowled, looking for our impu- 
dent mutie. 

Information streamed into our bone-transceivers. It 
told us nothing. The mutie had vanished again off the 
screens. 

Then: ‘Power drain in 3-E, Children’s Orientation 
Centre.’ We started running. Vi followed me like a 
cheetah in the veldt. A corner came up, populated by 
two corpses. Together, we hit the deck and skidded. 

Fiery whiteness blossomed. The air was scorched. 
Cascades of golden sparks opened like murderous 
fiowers. 

‘Communications,’ I snapped, flat against the deck. 
‘Give me a private channel to the Lady Violence-5.’ She 
lay beside me, breathing deeply without noise. I could 
have whispered directly to her now, but I wanted to 
keep in touch when we split up. 

‘Control, cut the ventilation fans in this section and 
break all magnetic locks on service inlets.’ It was a 
time-hallowed expedient of desperation. But fortu- 
nately, I thought, far from obvious to the mutant. For 
several generations its breed had been forbidden any 
access to the electronically operated inlets . . . 

‘Fans and locks off, sir.’ 

‘Vi, edge back and go through the shaft,’ I murmured, 
not looking at her, watching the white-hot fountain 
erupting from the classroom. 

‘Yes.’ It was eerie, hearing her at my shoulder as well 
as in the radio. A slither, and she was away. Up ahead, 
metal from the corridor wall glowed red, runnelled slug- 
gishly into a pool of molten slag. Abruptly, the defens- 
ive wall of hot sparks died. 

‘Power source cut, sir,’ said the Control monitor. 
Good, I thought, easing to my feet. That’ll throw the 
mutie back on its own resources. Carefully, I made for 
the corner, felt the heat of barely-cooling metal singe 
my hair. 

‘I’m at the ventilator inlet over the classroom. Van.’ 
Vi’s voice held a note of horror. ‘It — it’s searching for 
another power cable.’ 

‘Drop through,’ I said, peering into the darkness for 
the entrance. Lights had gone when Control cut out the 
main power supply. ‘Distract it, I’m nearly there.’ 

There was a thud, ahead and to my right. I saw the 
frame of a door, hurled myself in with the power gun 
dialed to quarter strength. There was no question of 
killing the mutie. 



Glo-strips marking the light-switches gave the 
vaguest possible light. I heard a cry, strained my eyes 
to peer into the gloom. Vi’s power gun blazed at the far 
end of the room. The dim-red energy beam snaked rag- 
gedly across the roof, went off again. In that brief 
moment my adjusting eyes saw Vi strugging with some- 
thing. The mutant was huge, gnarled, hideous. 

I raised my own weapon, fired over their heads. The 
red glow burned an image into my retinas, a momen- 
tary picture of Vi toppling across a Teaching Machine 
as the mutant struck her with a misshapen fist. There 
was a crash as she fell, and then silence. 

I slid in away from the door, hunched myself against 
a wall. There was no telling how sensitive the mutant’s 
eyes were, and I had no wish to be silhouetted against 
the dull illumination of the molten wall outside. I ran 
my tongue over the roof of my mouth, found the switch 
for my built-in radio, and pressed it off. There was no 
telling how sensitive its hearing was, either. 

Across the room, in the murky blackness, flesh 
scraped metal. It’s found Vi’s blaster! I circled silently 
towards the place the sound had come from, avoiding 
the glo-panels, wondering frantically whether to thumb 
to full power. Cool and heavy in my hand, the gun’s 
stud pressed my index finger. The thought was unutter- 
ably repugnant. I left the setting at quarter . . . paralysis 
strength. 

‘TODAY, CHILDREN,’ a hearty voice boomed, 
‘LET’S TALK ABOUT THE SHIP WE LIVE IN!’ 
My heart contracted, thudded back to normal as I 
placed the recorded voice. In groping for Vi’s gun, the 
mutant had accidentally activated one of the Teaching 
Machines. Evidently the machines were serviced by an 
alternate power circuit. 

Useful, I decided, eyes aching with the futile effort of 
trying to pierce the darkness. The noise will mask my 
movements. 1 can move faster with less worry. The 
same held true for the mutie but it was not, I assumed, 
familiar with this area of the ship. I had been brought 
up in it. 

‘WE LIVE,’ roared the recorded voice, ‘IN A 
LARGE METAL EGG MADE BY GROWN-UPS 
MANY, MANY YEARS AGO. IT ISN’T A REAL 
EGG, OF COURSE, BUT IT’S SHAPED LIKE ONE. 
AND IN SOME WAYS THE SHIP IS LIKE A REAL 
EGG. IT PROTECTS US FROM SPACE JUST AS A 
BIRD’S EGG PROTECTS THE TINY CHICK IN- 
SIDE IT.’ 

The room stank with a curious unpleasant odour, the 
stench of a foreign biochemistry. I wondered if my 
sweat smelled as bad to the mutant. 

‘THE SHIP IS CALLED MAN’S DREAM,' the 
Teacher informed us at the top of its voice. ‘CAN 
ANYONE TELL ME WHY ?’ 

There was a moment of silence. I listened, nerves 
trembling, for some clue of the mutie’s whereabouts. 

‘THAT’S RIGHT!’ exclaimed the robot tutor. 
Another terror had placed clammy hands on me. If the 
mutie took time to draw power off the machine’s source. 



I would be faced by a more terrible weapon than my 
gun. ‘IT’S BECAUSE PEOPLE HAVE ALWAYS 
DREAMED OF TRAVELLING TO OTHER STARS. 
THEY HAVE DREAMED OF MEETING OTHER 
PEOPLE THERE. I DON’T MEAN PEOPLE JUST 
LIKE US— THEY MIGHTN’T EVEN LOOK THE 
SAME. BUT WE DO KNOW THAT OUR STAR 
BROTHERS THINK AND FEEL LIKE WE DO, 
BECAUSE WE HAVE LISTENED TO THEIR 
MASER MESSAGES.’ 

I hardly heard the old familiar words, strained against 
them, through them, for sounds of the monster. I 
padded across the room, made for Vi s unconscious 
body. She, at least, would not be hurt if I could help it. 

Reaching out ahead of me, my hand encountered 
something soft. I jabbed the snout of the power gun 
into it. No movement. I realised that I’d found Vi, and 
sagged. 

Faded-ember lightning split the darknss. It missed 
us, burned a scar across the console of the Teaching 
Machine. 

‘ . . . MANY GENERATIONS OF MEN AND 
WOMEN.’ The rcorded voice jumped crazily. ‘Yeah, I 
thought, and many generations of twisted unhuman 
beings which will destroy this first journey to the stars 
unless we wipe them out. Pain wrenched inside my 
chest. I wiped sweat from my face, bent to check on Vi. 

‘SPACE IS FILLED WITH TERRIBLE ENER- 
GIES.’ the tutor was roaring. Its voice had changed. A 
more measured, academic tone poured from it now, dir- 
ecting its banalities at an older level of children. 
‘FLESH CANNOT WITHSTAND THE TUMUL- 
TUOUS BOMBARDMENTS THAT STARS THROW 
OUT. UNLESS IT IS PROTECTED BY A PLANET’S 
ATMOSPHERE OR SPECIAL MAGNETIC FIELDS. 
THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAY WITH LITERAL 
TRUTH THAT OUR PARENTS WERE BORN ON 
EARTH. YOUR MOTHER’S OVUM, YOUR 
FATHER’S SPERM WERE STORED WITHIN THE 
WELL-PROTECTED HEART OF THIS STARSHIP 
BEFORE EVER IT LEFT THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
BECAUSE OF THE DELETERIOUS EFFECTS OF 
SUCH A FIELD ON DIFFERENTIATED ORGAN- 
ISMS, SUCH PROTECTION CANNOT BE APPLIED 
TO THE WHOLE VEHICLE. I REFER YOU TO 
THE M.H.D. TAPES IN—’ 

The voice bawled on, its dry detachment mocked 
and made absurd by its epic aural impact. How did the 
ugly thing hear me through all that? My hand had 
found Vi’s face, felt breath on my skin. I touched the 
soft curve of her breast, exhaled in silent relief. Gently, 
gently! 

Then I turned, and waited for another bolt of fan- 
tastic heat. 

I crawled past Vi’s unconscious body, behind the 
Teaching Machine, and crouched on the other side of 
it. At that moment, someone in Control remembered 
the alternate cable to the tutors. 

Sound stopped. My ears roared in the silence. I 
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thumbed the power gun to its widest possible beam and 
pointed it in the air. A broad red shaft swathed the roof. 

Shadows danced. One of them was the mutant. A 
sizzling bolt snapped in my direction, over my head as 
I dropped. I had its position. Throwing myself for- 
ward, I triggered the weapon to paralyse intensity and 
blasted at the hulking figure. 

Incredibly, my shot was precisely accurate. The 
mutant loomed toward me, beam still blazing, and 
crashed to the deck in cacatonic seizure. I leaped to it, 
snatched Vi’s stolen gun and cut the beam. 

Shuddering with reaction, I crouched on my haunches 
and tripped the radio switch in my mouth. Behind me 
Vi moaned and I heard her struggle awake. 

‘Okay, boys,’ I growled. ‘Let’s have the lights on.’ 

The creature was still stupified from the shock. A 
pair of guards made their way cautiously across the 
cooling jagged passageway, lugged the thing to medical 
bay for questioning. Damage to the ship appeared 
serious, but not critical. 

The same young medic gave us both a buffer shot. Vi 
disdained a helping hand as we followed the guards 
into the surgery. 

‘Van,’ she said, violet eyes clearing as the pharma- 
ceutical clamped its neural blocks, ‘do you think it’ll be 
capable of answering questions?’ 

‘Hideous it may be, my dear, stupid it certainly isn’t.’ 
I looked with distaste at its blotchy brown hide, mis- 
matched limbs, cruel jutting fangs. The resemblance to 
humanity was effectively destroyed by the distortions 
sleeting radiation had worked in its DNA. Within the 
confines of the med bay, its stink was more of a throat- 
choking affront than ever. 

Two burly orderlies strapped it firmly down and then 
doubled the bonds. They linked a web of contacts to its 
cancerous temples. 

They jolted it awake. 

Its eyes snapped open, startlingly blue, and flicked 
around the room. For an instant it caught my gaze and 
bored into me with feral intelligence. Then with a 
dreadful scream it surged against its bonds. 

Fantastically, one of the foam-covered steel bands 
appeared to give slightly. The monster swelled its 
knotted chest again. An orderly reached for his con- 
trols, sent another jolt of electricity into the beast. It 
jerked in a spasm of agony, gnashed its fangs. 

‘Why did you come here?’ I stood closer to it, 
sickened by its stench. ‘Don’t you understand that 
you’ve provoked terrible reprisals on your . . . people?’ 

The gash which was its mouth snarled. 

‘Animals!’ It cursed vilely, fangs distorting its speech. 
‘Fools! Selfish, cowardly fools!’ 

‘Animals?’ The Lady Violence-5’s cool voice bit with 
sardonic contempt. ‘What are you monstrous creatures, 
to call men animals?’ Pride made her words a whip- 
lash. 'What are you, to dare?’ 

‘We,’ brayed the mutant, ‘will destroy you!’ Then it 
turned its travesty of a head to one side and refused to 
speak again. 



Ill with strain, the orderly tortured it with jolt after 
crashing jolt. The creature’s silence broke to groans, 
screams. It said nothing. Rancid sweat leaked from its 
hide. 

‘Leave it be,’ I said finally. Furious, exhausted and a 
little frightened, I offered Vi my arm. We left the mutie 
to the ministrations of the medical staff. 

Soothing solar panels glowed warm in Recuperation 
bay. Fiona was resting in a null sleeper, life once again 
in her cheeks. When we gently questioned her the 
shadows crept back into her face. She could remember 
little. We caught only fragments of her ordeal; blurred 
endless periods of vague horror; stark images of 
crooked, humped, bloated monsters whose ancestors 
had once been human; running, tripping, torn by great 
green hydras. Glimmering among the nettles of that 
awful time were flashes of other humans, others who 
had been stolen into the jungle by the mutants. Alive or 
dead? Fiona could not remember . . . 

I went alone to my lounge, sealed the door behind 
me. 

We’ve avoided the issue too long, I accused myself, 
nursing a drink. Eighty years this had been building— 
barely held from explosion by impalpable forces, like 
our fusion drive contained in its magnetic torus. Now, a 
century after Man’s Dream slipped orbit around old 
Earth, it looked like the blowup . . . 

Not even half-way, I thought bitterly, to Eridani. 
How’ve we permitted the situation to decay this far? 
And, as always when I attempted to grapple with the 
mutant problem, my thoughts trailed away on cross- 
currents that inevitably avoided confrontation with . . . 

I clamped hard on the swirling eddies of thought, 
forced my mind back to the problem. A spearing 
migraine burst above my eyes. Teeth gritted, I punched 
instructions to the computer library and studied the 
read-out screen. 

Early records were vague, and that wasn’t surprising. 
The Sickness had hit the starship 15 years out from 
Earth. No virus, no radiation: the Sickness was a 
psychotic epidemic that swarmed through the ship, 
reduced the planet-born crew to madmen. 

The week the Sickness raged was the week the con- 
stantly accellerating ship had left the solar system be- 
hind it. The fact was statistical; astro-physically trivial. 
Yet the trauma of that symbolic parting, that cutting of 
ties, that desolate birth into the cold dark between the 
stars, slashed sanity like a scythe. 

Except for the children. The young people, born and 
raised in the ship, were left unscathed. 

The records, at this point, showed bad gaps. Which is 
not to say they’d been censored; merely, that the sane 
youngsters who had taken charge of the ship were too 
close to the tragedy and too poorly trained in objectiv- 
ity to take full, detached accounts. They took so much 
for granted . . . 

I could piece some of it together. The Control com- 
puter, which handled all autonomic details of the ship, 
had apparently initiated a pre-planned scenario. The 
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program must have been far from apt — no planners on 
old Earth could have postulated all the adults out of 
operation while the integrity of the ship remained un- 
breached. Even so, the youngsters and the Computer, in 
co-operation, had herded the lunatics to an outer sec- 
tion near the hull. Reluctantly (in fear, no doubt, and 
anguish), the young members of the second generation 
concurred in the computer’s decision to seal away the 
maniacs. 

Barriers went up. For the psychological protection of 
the children, only the most impersonal sensors from that 
hull-section were maintained in an operational status. 

The children provided the lunatics with food and 
medicines, and waited sadly for them to die. And die, 
eventually, those poor mad souls did. 

But first they bred . . . 

Insanely, they had brought forth children from their 
bodies. 

The one thing they should not have done. I killed the 
read-out, lay back with my eyes closed. It was impos- 
sible not to feel pity for those damaged offspring, born 
so long ago to the desolating heritage of furious mad- 
ness. 

Our way, indeed, was the only viable path. Distaste- 
ful it must have seemed to the Earth-born crew, even 
unnatural. But it was the only way ten generations 
could make this awesome trek from star to star if there 
were still to be humans on board when the ship arrived. 

Yet the crazed survivors of the Sickness, their seed 
ruined in a constant storm of secondary radiation, had 
brought forth children in the normal way. And those 
children had been anything but normal. Until finally 
the children of their children’s children were monsters. 
Mutants. Muties. 

A dreadful creature lay bound in the medical bay. 
The seals had long ago been breached by both the 
deviants and the wild thrust of that section s hydro- 
ponics flora. Only the haphazard development of Peri- 
meter installations and men to staff them had prevented 
us from being overwhelmed. 

A strategem struggled towards clarity in my mind. 
Pain struck. The thought fell back to greyness, swirled 
away ... 

Wearily I drank a final shot and left the lounge. Vi 
awoke as I entered our sleeper, and smiled drowsily. 

‘Honey, that bruise looks bad.’ 

She stook her head. ‘Turn off the gravity. Van.’ 

I stripped off my hug-suit, cut the artificial gravity, 
and floated towards her. Sunbright, diaphanous, her 
hair spread out in a nimbus cloud around her lovely 
face as she came to me. 

We hacked powered knives into the thick green confu- 
sion until sweat poured down our bodies. I had not 
armed the reprisal party with energy weapons; we didn’t 
dare risk them falling into mutie hands. The others 
pressed at my heels, eyes wide and roving. 

In this thorny twining Jungle of mutated plants we 
were forced to make our own trail and keep close to- 



gether. Our hug-suits would be ripped to shreds if we 
had to retreat into the spines and brambles of the 
hydras. Knives whined, shearing the pliant, springy 
vegetation. Only muties, with their tough leathery hides, 
could possibly live in this kind of overgrowth. 

‘Why did we ever let it grow this far?’ Konrad wiped 
sweat from his face with a sap-stieky hand. ‘We should 
have poisoned it, ripped it out years ago. Instead — ’ 

‘Instead,’ I finished curtly, ‘they’ve been pushing us 
back.’ Even now, my crawling skin told me they were 
watching, awaiting their advantage. Waiting as they had 
for half a century. 'Why? my mind drummed, echoing 
Konrad’s question. Why did we let it happen? 

The pat answer came back; we had been smug, 
superior, lazy in the confidence of our science and our 
second-hand sense of mission. 

Nonsense! 

I stopped short. The man behind stumbled against 
my heel, cursed, lapsed into embarrassed silence. I 
turned off my knife. 

No! There was something more, something that hurt 
my head when I reached for words to frame awareness. 

‘Listen,’ I said. ‘We don’t know what we’re doing. 
We have some general idea of reprisal. That’s not 
enough.’ 

There was a rumble of angry muttering. I flung out 
my hand. 

‘Look around you,’ I roared. ‘This goddam jungle of 
hydras, those eyes watching us even if we can’t see 
them. Things have gone too far for petty measures like 
reprisals.’ 

Clammy heat made me dizzy. Exotic scents and the 
heady oxygen these acres of green plants threw into the 
air filled me with a curious sense of unreality. Yet I 
knew that what I was saying was more real, more signi- 
ficant than anything I had ever said in my life. 

‘We have only two choices,’ I ground out through 
numb lips. ‘Destroy the muties completely, kill or steri- 
lize them — or accept them completely!’ 

Blood rushed, clashed with the shocked babble of the 
other men. Their faces were white, confused, angry. 

‘These hydras,’ I cried, ‘this overgrowth we call the 
Jungle. It’s nothing more than a wild overflow of un- 
attended hydroponic farms.’ ... I was loosing grip on 
myself, chattering things everybody knew. But there 
was, my fogged brain told me, a point that had to be 
made. 

I grabbed Konrad by the shoulders, yelled into his 
face. 

‘You know why we can’t rip out the hydras!’ 

‘No!’ Fright broke his fury for a moment. He jerked 
his head from side to side. ‘I — ’ 

‘Think! Because it’s the sole food source now avail- 
able to the muties. And why can’t we kill the muties?’ 

Nausea ripped at both of us. I heard, distantly, a man 
retching. 

‘All sapient beings are brothers,’ Konrad choked. ‘We 
can’t — ’ 
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‘Then why can’t we feed the deviants, accept them, 
free their section?’ 

Words gushed. ‘Such a course of action would 
jeopardize — ’ 

‘Exactly!’ Remorselessly, swaying in the green gloom, 
I caught the separate chains of logic and brought them 
clashing together. ‘The Control-computer, the Teaching 
Machines, have conditioned us to two mutually-exclu- 
sive imperatives! Because there were no programs writ- 
ten to guide the computer in such a situation, we’ve 
been forced to maintain this insane status-quo!’ 

I lurched, brain afire. I denied agony, said the appal- 
ling thing that had to be said. 

‘Brothers, we must destroy the mutants. They have 
no conditioning to hold them back!’ 

And something broke free, then, in my mind. 

A priority-command, so deep-seated within me that I 
had not recognised its presence, set me free to act. 

The wracking torment of contradiction ceased, fell 
from me like scales. I opened my mouth — 

The mutants leapt at us, screaming, flailing crude 
metal clubs. A blow smashed behind my ear. I plunged 
into blackness. 

A steel-hard claw shook me into consciousness. My 
head throbbed abominably. I tried to reach my bruised 
skull, found tight bonds about me. 

Light straggled. Most of the power had long been cut 
from this sector, but the computer had been forced to 
leave some cables alive — those next to the hull, which 
were vital to the ship’s operation. Even so, there was 
little enough electricity for the mutants to tap without 
wasting it on bright lights and warmth. 

‘Get t’ ya feet,’ slurred a voice. A foul wave of mutie- 
stink assailed my nostrils. I struggled up, looked into a 
blotched fanged face. The mutie cuffed me when I 
balked, sent pain thudding through my head. Groggy, I 
stumbled across dry crackling vines, urged in the right 
direction by ungentle shoves. 

We came into a better-lit clearing. I faced a scene 
from the Inferno. 

Grotesque shapes moved in the twilight, bent, some 
dragging themselves by hooked limbs. Near my feet a 
hairless child spat at me. Another cowered, scratching 
at the scabbed white scales that covered its body. 

An ancient creature jabbed at me with a stick it held 
between its rotted teeth. I turned my face away, felt my 
gorge rising. The thing had no arms, just a pair of 
withered flippers . . . My escort shoved it aside, earned 
a harsh grunt from the creature’s tongueless mouth. 

I knew with sudden dreadful clarity what was 
required. 

I triggered the bone-embedded transciever, sub-voca- 
lised direct contact with the Control-computer. My 
guard looked around suspiciously, failed to determine 
what I was doing, shoved me into the middle of the 
clearing. 

I gave the computer the Ultimate-Priority over-ride 
code, instructed it sickly with careful precision, told it 



to stand by for my order. Then I had Control switch 
me to the Lady Vi. She had already noted that the fifty- 
years-quiescent sensors from this section had come alive 
on the Board. 

‘Stop here.’ My guard gave me a final thrust. Hobbled 
as my feet were I nearly fell. Ahead, I saw Konrad 
sprawled unconscious. Beside him lay the corpse of a 
fanged mutie, its neck apparently broken. Another 
mutie warily bent over Konrad, re-tied the bonds he 
had snapped before being overcome again. 

Vi reported that she had traced a service-route to our 
clearing. I ordered the computer to spring the magnetic 
locks on access-inlets sealed since the Sickness. 

Fighting revulsion, I searched among the ghastly 
shapes for the other members of my small party. Thank 
God 1 refused to allow Vi along! 

The beasts formed us into a line, separating us by 
several yards each. Konrad still lay on the matted deck. 
He groaned, heaved himself into sitting position. Blood 
welled from his mouth. He drew back his lips, baring 
his teeth. Hatred like acid had been burning through 
his conditioning since Fiona had disappeared; his feral 
instinct had been laid bare. Muscles leaped, rippled. 
His new bonds held, cut deeper into his flesh. 

‘Don’t, Konrad,’ I barked. His eyes jumped, showed 
bewilderment, tightened to contempt. ‘We’ll — wait for 
their move.’ 

‘The hell we will!’ A dark icon, his face went ugly 
with fury. The mutant guards came closer, fists bunched. 

‘I’m still captain!’ I roared. ‘Shut up and keep still.’ 

Konrad opened his mouth again, then closed it. 

His eyes widened. 

A jabber went up from the brooding crowd of muties. 
I twisted in the direction Konrad was looking. A woman 
stood at the edge of the clearing, an old man leaning 
at her shoulder. His face, wrinkled and wisp-bearded, 
was strangely familiar . . . 

‘Mack!’ I cried. ‘My God, Mack-2!’ He was— had 
been, at least — one of us. Thirty years ago he’d 
vanished into the hydra Jungle. He was the first normal 
human that we’d seen here. 

The ancient visage opened its mouth and laughed a 
cracked crazy laugh. Mack swept his bony arm up and 
pointed at the woman. 

‘Fall down, dogs,’ he shrilled. ‘Fall and worship the 
goddess.’ 

Cold sweat broke clammy on my flesh. 

‘Mack,’ I shouted, ‘have us released!’ 

My eyes were fixed in horror on the woman. Her skin 
was pallid-pale, the white of a new corpse. She was 
nearly naked, and six tmy breasts mounded her 
shrunken chest. She raised her arms imperatively and I 
saw two more, like sow’s paps, beneath her arm-pits. I 
fought disgust and loathing, stared at the rows of dugs 
and the yellow-grey long bones the half-woman wore as 
decoration. And I knew, with sickened panic, what 
these creatures did with intruders . . . 

‘Van,’ said a calm, sweet voice in my ear, ‘hold on a 
few more minutes.’ 
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I felt my knees buckle. The Lady Violence! She whis- 
pered again; ‘We’re having a little difficulty. Some of 
the service tunnels have been pentrated by hydra ten- 
drils. When we’re ready to come through I’ll let you know.’ 

The old man was still babbling, dancing in lunatic 
frenzy. The shambling muties were moaning in a swel- 
ling tide of excitement. Abruptly, Mack stopped his 
bone-chilling capers. 

A pair of the fanged mutants were dragging some- 
thing heavy into the clearing. They shoved it into posi- 
tion, stood back. 

Smelted raw from bulkhead metal, it was a waist-high 
steel egg, rust-splashed with dried blood. 

It was a tortured image, in knotted unpolished metal, 
of Man’s Dream. I felt tears leaping to my eyes. 

The monsters crowded closer, their stink ripping at 
my throat, grunting cries echoing against the deck. One 
of them, broken teeth gleaming with spittle, hit Konrad 
once more across the head and hauled him to the altar. 
‘You will all find happiness and journey’s end,’ prom- 
ised the senile old human, ‘giving rich seed to your 
goddess.’ 

The grotesque woman, with splendid dignity, placed 
her spindly legs about the unconscious man in dreadful, 
obscene embrace. And her fangs parted again for the 
appalling fulfilment — 

‘We’re through!’ Vi’s voice cried in my ear. I heard 
the heavy thuds as men dropped behind us from the 
roof. ‘I’m going to detonate a flare!’ 

‘DOWN!’ I screamed to my group. ‘And cover your 
eyes!’ I hurled myself to the deck, saw the mutant 
woman above Konrad hold high her head in fury at the 
instant I buried mine in dried vegetation. 

Light bloomed, a silent monumental surge of blinding 
radiance. Even with my eyes covered crimson splashed 
pain. The mutants screamed in anguish, blundered in 
blinded agony. 

I felt hands at my bonds, heard the sharp whir of a 
power blade slicing them. Then I was up, my arms 
around Vi. A welding mask was thrust high on her 
forehead, a dark smear dividing violet and gold. Flames 
hissed around us as dried hydras burned. 

— I fell off the edge of the universe. 

There’s nothing unpleasant about free-fall, unless 
you’re not expecting it. I gulped hard. A jolt went 
through me as my soles magnetised, brought my feet 
clanging to the deck. Fire-control circuits had cut local 
gravity; flames, ignited by the intense flare, smothered 
themselves into extinction. 

Blinded howling muties spun slowly about us in the 
air, flailing their blotched limbs uselessly. They had 
never known the luxury of null-gee sleepers; weightless- 
ness terrified them. 

‘Van, I brought you the power gun.’ Vi thrust it into 
my hands, choking with nausea. The air was vile with 
the mutant’s vomit. 

‘Leave the gravity off,’ I ordered Control. 

Konrad was still unconscious. He floated almost ver- 
tical above the metal egg, knees bent about the curve of 



the thing, feet clamped magnetically to its rough sur- 
face. His twisted ankles would be sprained for a week. 
I hoped that was all that would be wrong with him . . . 
Someone reached him, prudently administered a nerve- 
block to keep him unconscious, drew him carefully out 
of reach of the screaming mutant woman above him. 

I was struggling into the pressure-suit which the res- 
cue party had dragged with them. It’s the only solution, 
it’s the only way, I told myself. 

‘Back to the access-shaft,’ I yelled. ‘When you’re all 
through to the Civilised section, seal off! Move!’ 

Vi closed the helmet over my head, shot the pffessure- 
tabs. ‘Life-support systems?’ Her voice still came 
through my bone-transceiver. 

‘All green!’ I bellowed. Move!’ 

Most of them were through the access-inlet. I nudged 
the setting to quarter strength, chopped mutant after 
mutant into torpor. It was an act of mercy. 

I moved in hell. The fires had died, leaving twisted 
hydra stumps like charred bone. Limp monstrous 
bodies, adults and children, hung about me. The dread- 
ful cries, transmitted faintly through the thick skin of 
the pressure-suit, died one by one. I stood in silence, 
finally and surveyed the work of my hands. 

‘Everybody’s through,’ reported Vi, and for a moment 
I could scarcely comprehend her words. It must be 
done! ‘Van,’ she said, a touch of panic in her voice, 
‘we’re all in. The inter-section locks are all sealed be- 
hind the Perimeter lines. Do you read me?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Put me into direct contact with the 
Control-computer and close this line. I don’t want any- 
body monitoring it.’ 

‘All right. Van.’ 

I gave the Ultra-Priority code again, told the com- 
puter to read back my previous instruction. Without 
hesitation it did so. There was no reprieve, then. My 
blood was like liquid lead. I felt very close to death. 

With numb fingers, I found the spacesuit’s safety line. 
I bound myself to a stanchion as far from the emer- 
gency airlock as I could find. 

I closed my eyes. 

Faintly, there came the mewling of a mutant child 
waking from paralysis to terror. 

I screamed the order. 

Winds roared about me. I had never known winds be- 
fore. Soft, heavy thumps occurred. There were sounds 
of hydras ripping, torn in masses from their matted 
roots. A high shrill keening was air, thrumming as it 
howled into emptiness. The pressure suit creaked, 
adjusted to vacuum. 

The double doors gaped open to relatively-distorted 
stars. Lights within the empty section splashed stark on 
blood-stained walls. 

Vileness clotted the inside of my faceplate. 

I crawled in the bowels of the ship. 

In the med-bay, ahead, there was a mutant to kill. 

The Lady Violence-5 waited, beneath the ventilator 
shaft. I could not take her hand. I could not meet her 
eyes. 
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FANTASY REVIEW 




BAREFOOT IN THE HEAD 

by Brian W. Aldiss 

Faber & Faber, 281 pp. 30/-. 

Reviewed by Kathryn Buckley 

BAREFOOT IN THE HEAD is the story of the wan- 
derings of a modern Theseus, a mythical Christ figure 
propelled by psychedelic fantasies in a world which has 
lost touch with reality. World war is fought with psycho- 
chemical aerosols — just about the most illogical and 
uncontrollable form of warfare, since the victor cannot 
take advantage of his victory and creates an even 
greater potential enemy, a fact now publictly recognised 
by the United States — which leave the population of 
Westciv subject to trance and hallucination to varying 
degrees. 

Colin Charteris, a Serbian, comes to Britain on work 
for NUNSACS (the New United Nations organisation 
for settling and if possible rehabilitating war victims), 
becomes infected himself and stumbles across a revival- 
ist-prophet-led movement axled round a pop-group. He 
kills its leader, takes over his wife and the movement 
and sets out on a noisy, violent, hallucinated motor- 
crusade across Europe, finally halted by a police force 
in Germany presenting him with his Golgotha. The 
movement disintegrates leaving Colin and Angeline/ 
Angelina (his anchor to reality) as grandparents having 
come to terms with his myth figure, ruminating sadly on 
his crusade, one of many alternatives in the possibilities 
that make up the texture of reality. 



The book reflects through this fantasia the chaos, 
violence and disruption of our present civilsation, with 
characters who are not so much searching for identity as 
searching for reality. Their sense of time has been frac- 
tured as by an earthquake so that neither past, present 
nor future has any real relevance. 

Charteris reflects a society that in discarding its God 
has only its Prophets to fall back on. The irony of his 
solemn acceptance of GurdjielTs philosophy may be a 
little too subtle for those who have no knowledge of 
Ouspensky’s leader. This philosophy, a confused amal- 
gam of Eastern and Western mystical ideas, which reads 
at times like pieces of science fiction soap opera com- 
plete with pseudo scientific explanations of the Universe, 
is an admirable vehicle for conveying the acid-head out- 
look. It contains enough basic elementary truths to per- 
suade the unwary of a heightened perception, a Cosmic 
Consciousness just around the corner — for the special 
few. 

Gurdjieff’s contention that the only real art is objec- 
tive art, that is art whose results are calculated so that 
the artist is able to produce precisely what he wants to 
produce, which give rise to the results which it is re- 
quired to give rise to, seems — whether consciously or 
subconsciously — to be causing a good deal of concern 
to Brian Aldiss as a writer. The conscious or objective 
side of an artist has to act as a kind of guide to the 
intuitive or subconscious talent, learning when to coax 
it forward, when to rein it back. Achieving this balance 
is a very personal struggle for any artist. This is evident 
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in the styles with which Aldiss has been experimenting, 
like a workman who picks up, weighs and feels a tool, 
tries it and then discards it for something else. 

In REPORT ON PROBABILITY he used the clean, 
bare, sparse language favoured by Robbe-Grillet and 
Becket. This was reviewed as being ‘almost a work of 
art’ but was, for me, a failure because the reiteration of 
the prose became boring, too boring to tempt me to the 
extra effort of finishing the book. In other words, the 
prose was not dense enough to bear constant repetition 
and became like a gramophone needle stuck in a groove. 
I am, of course, aware that Aldiss had structural rea- 
sons for adopting this kind of prose; but in participating 
in the operation this reader died of boredom. 

The style of BAREFOOT IN THE HEAD is at the 
other extreme. The prose is rich, dense, impacted and in 
need of extraction. In adopting this style it is inevitable 
that reference should be made to Joyce and just as in- 
evitable that Aldiss should suffer from it. It is only fair 
like twenty years to write and it is very obvious — since 
to point out that FINNEGANS WAKE took something 
the Hippy inspiration for BAREFOOT IN THE HEAD 
did not exist twenty years ago — that Aldiss took con- 
siderably less. If Joyce’s attempt to convey non-linear 
thought by restructuring the language presented a stag- 
geringly difficult problem, Aldiss in attempting to con- 
vey a society without linearity has a gargantuan 
problem. That he should make this attempt is evidence 
of a highly fertile creativity. 

There is a good deal of evidence from his previous 
work, the early chapters and the more conventionally 
written sections of this book, that Brian Aldiss is one 
of the best and most fascinating speculative writers in 
this country today. The early chapters convey with ad- 
mirable economy the contorted world into which 
Charteris is being drawn. The image of Metz striped 
with vertical bars of shadow like a cage — a cage im- 
prisoning the past, or the present from the past?— 
crystallises the sense of suspension in time, and phrases 
such as ‘Tabernacle for pernod’, ‘morgue of life’, the 
dog who ‘flopped continually into new positions, as 
though the ffoor had been painted with anti-dog powder’, 
the bed ‘expressly made for early rising’ (in the maga- 
zine version even better ‘chastity and early rising’), 
‘appalling shawls of illusion’, ‘the brown nearest black’, 
‘the dark thighed Rhine’ and many others indicate a 
sensitive feel for language. In fact the entire book is a 
fascinating display of verbal virtuosity which has the 
impact of a Discotheque in print. 

But there remains an uncomfortable feeling that one 
has strayed into a game of Scrabble, that Theseus has 
lost the thread in a Thesauran lavyrinth. Alliteration, 
dissonance, internal assonance, consonance and punning 
can be very effective devices when used with discretion. 
Too much can be irritating and make the reader feel 
punch drunk. 

Paranomasia is more often clever than funny and is 
more likely to be funny when full use is made of asso- 
ciative depth within the text so that the reader is 



delighted with, or surprised by, the unexpected twist of 
meaning. The prose is of course intended to reflect dis- 
ordered thought-processes but the effect is too often 
strained. Perhaps it is a somewhat backhanded compli- 
ment to say that the drug-soused atmosphere spills over 
to the reader and instead of sharpening one’s pleasure, 
blurs it. A genre which has largely existed on a diet of 
vision chips may well find this flamboyant banquet in- 
digestible and there is much to recommend the superbly 
produced simple meal, which can be a banquet in itself. 

A criterion for judging the impact of a book is the 
degree of enjoyment which the reader experiences, inter- 
preting enjoyment as either superficial entertainment, 
intellectual stimulation or cerebral or emotional enter- 
tainment; but it must give enjoyment on some level. 
Precisely what level of enjoyment this book is capable 
of conveying is hard to define. It is certainly not for 
those seeking simple entertainment but it lacks the full 
bodied flavour of a well matured wine, though the in- 
gredients are there. 

BAREFOOT IN THE HEAD draws heavily for both 
content and form on Gurdjieff and Ouspensky. In par- 
ticular, Gurdjieff advocates self photography to discover 
the true ‘I’ and Aldiss has used and expanded this idea 
so that certain images flicker repeatedly through the 
book like the flashing shadows and rhythmic tribal 
beats typical of a Discotheque and the Serpent of Kun- 
dalini is directly connected with the sleeping self, 
another notion peddled by G. By alluding to the theory 
of Probability, recognition of possible alternatives by 
Charteris, Aldiss conveys the pseudo-perception of an 
acid-head hook up. He can be seen in a real sense, to- 
gether with the poems and lyrics of his age, written in 
a variety of styles, as a reflection of the switch on with 
it age of noise, colour, movement, the glamour of tech- 
nological and psychic experimentation, the new age of 
tribalism not individualism. 

But underneath lies a need for something more, a 
frantic search for some kind of order, the fascinated 
dabblings in Eastern mysticism, the hysterical scream 
that it’s all happening to blot out the silence that says it 
isn’t. 

There is behind BAREFOOT IN THE HEAD an 
acute perception of the many facets of the hippy life of 
the 60 ’s so that one has the uncomfortable feeling that 
this is us, looked at tangentially, rather than transcend- 
entally. Part of this effect is gained by the lack of 
emphasis on the day to day practical effects of the way 
which this book is not concerned with. Even the hysteri- 
cal hallucinated crusade of Charteris pre-supposes some 
kind of ordered society. If one questions the validity of 
the internal logic we realise that it would have been 
impossible to explore this aspect at the same time as the 
mental manifestations. 

Some readers will find this book subtle; others will 
find it ambiguous and obscure. One thing is certain, the 
author of BAREFOOT IN THE HEAD — a very clever 
title — lives up to this concept and will have no truck 
with Hobnail Boots in the Head. 

Kathryn Buckley 
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CHARIOTS OF THE GODS? 
by Erich von Daniken 

Souvenir Press. 189 pp. including index. 30/- (£1.50) 
Reviewed by Don Malcolm 

The basic premise of this book will be all too familiar 
to science fiction fans: Earth was visited thousands of 
years ago by space travellers. The writer uses the pre- 
mise as a launch pad to try and persuade the reader that 
the visitors from space, with their superior intelligence 
and technology, were responsible for the existence and 
achievements of great civilisations in antiquity. 

The Flood, the statues of Easter Island, the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrha, the Great Pyramid of 
Cheops, the Tassili cave paintings: these and many 
others are the bequest of a long-dead race of beings 
from another planet. Even God is reduced to astronaut 
status. 

Von Daniken travelled all over the world in order to 
see first-hand examples of anything that might support 
his claims. The book is full of such examples which 
alone make it worth reading. Some of the evidence is 
very strong. The jacket illustration is of a stone relief 
found in 1935 in Palenque, part of the Old Kingdom of 
the Mayas. Here is von Daniken’s description. 

‘There sits a human being, with the upper part of his 
body bent forward like a racing motor-cyclist; today 
any child would identify his vehicle as a rocket. It is 
pointed at the front, then changes to strangely grooved 
indentations like inlet ports, widens out and terminates 
at the tail in a darting flame. The crouching being him- 
self is manipulating a number of indefinable controls 
and has the heel of his left foot on a kind of pedal. His 
clothing is appropriate: short trousers with a broad belt, 
a jacket with a modern Japanese opening at the neck 
and closely fitting bands at the arms and legs. With our 
knowledge of similar pictures, we would be surprised if 
the complicated headgear were missing. And there it is 
with the usual indentations and tubes, and something 
like antennae on top. Our space traveller — he is clearly 
depicted as one — is not only bent forward tensely, he is 



also looking intently at an apparatus hanging in front of 
his face. The astronaut’s front seat is separated by struts 
from the rear portion of the vehicles, in which sym- 
metrically arranged boxes, circles, points and spirals 
can be seen.’ 

As an sf reader, I found it easy to concede the possi- 
bility of the truth of the writer’s premise. The theme of 
foreign aid from space is a cliche of science fiction. 
Accepting the probability in total, as von Daniken 
would like the reader to do, is another matter. 

I’ve read widely on many of the subjects mentioned 
in the book. I think that some of the things von Daniken 
maintains were accomplished by the space visitors have 
orthodox scientific explanations — if only those qualified 
knew what questions to ask. Members of the scientific 
disciplines aren’t lying back doing nothing. 

Von Daniken has evidently suffered ridicule because 
of his ideas and that has occasionally soured his writ- 
ing, which is sometimes arrogant and sneering. Of his 
book, he says: ‘It took courage to write this book’— I 
suspect that he ruffled quite a few people during his 
travels! — ‘and it will take courage to read it’. 

He dismisses his readers with: ‘Laymen will withdraw 
into the snail-shell of their familiar world when faced 
with the probability that finding out about our past will 
be even more mysterious than finding out about the 
future’ and ‘We are still convinced that our earth is the 
centre of everything . . .’He means everyone except 
von Daniken. 

Perhaps von Daniken should realise that the majority 
of people care little about our planet and its mysteries. 
They are too preoccupied with the grind of living to 
reach the philosophical heights. He does a dis-service 
to the intelligence, imagination and receptiveness of the 
minority. 

Predictably, the opening chapter claims that We Are 
Not Alone in the Universe. The usual statistical proofs 
are given in support. He quotes the late Willy Ley as 
saying that the Galaxy contains an estimated 30 thou- 
sand million stars. To my knowledge, the estimate 
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generally accepted is 100,000 million. However, let’s 
accept von Daniken’s figure and the estimate of the 
number of inhabited planets, 18,000, based on it. I 
strongly query the statement ... ‘we may surmise that 
there are 18,000 planets comparatively close to the 
earth . . .’ The italics are mine. 

The Galaxy is 100,000 light years across. The Sun is 
20,000 light years from the nearer edge, 30,000 from the 
centre and 80,000 from the farther rim. Those 18,000 
planets couldn’t possibly be bunched together in one 
sector of space. One would expect them to be distri- 
buted fairly evenly in the spiral arms of the Galaxy. On 
that assumption, the galactic hub would block the Sun 
from the view of, roughly, a third of the Galaxy. The 
inhabitants of, say, 6,000 planets could not know 
directly of our existence! 

Another interesting point: even using the largest 
existing telescopes, the Sun could not be seen from any 
distance of more than 30,000 light years. And that would 
be under perfect seeing conditions, which don’t exist. 

If the speed of light is accepted as a limiting velocity, 
then, in my opinion, all but the nearer stars — within 100 
light years, to take a conservative figure — can be dis- 
counted. Our space visitors would almost certainly 
come from that volume of space. 

As Von Daniken says: ‘. . . the earth is a star (sic) of 
insignificant size, 30,000 light (sic) years from the centre 
of the Milky Way’. So who would want to come here, 
anyway? I firmly believe that there are other intelligent 
beings in space. Some might be more advanced than 
we are, others might be our inferiors. But I think that 
the chances of our having been discovered by another 
star-going race are remote. 

Chapter 2, ‘When Our Spaceship Landed on Earth’, 
is summed up in the title, while the third chapter pre- 
sents some unexplained mysteries. 

The fourth chapter, ‘Was God An Astronaut?’, will 
provoke all sorts of reactions. According to von Dani- 
ken, God was a spaceman. The writer presents an old 
sf theme, that of mankind being bred by our space 
masters, who perpetuated the good strains and passed 
on knowledge to them, and wiped out the ‘baddies’ — 
such as the inhabitants of Sodom. The Flood, too, was 
deliberately planned so that the space lords could clear 
the planet and make a fresh start. Sounds familiar^ 
doesn’t it? Suspended animation is also mentioned. 

In an account of a Mayan calendar, based on a 
Venusian formula, von Daniken says that the Mayas 
knew that the Venerian year was 584 days. Unfortu- 
nately, the year has been established as 224 days. The 
book was possibly in an advanced stage of printing 
before the new figure was published. 

He is vitriolic in his disdain of the traditional beliefs 
connected with the Great Pyramid of Cheops. Either he 
has not consulted other sources at all, or he has chosen 
to ignore them. The pyramids are lined up with cer- 
tain stars. But von Daniken says that the ancient 
Egyptians knew very little about astronomy and 
couldn’t understand why they paid so much attention 



to Sirius. It happens to be the brightest star in the sky. 
And the Egyptians were skilled astronomers. 

He doubts that the Egyptians imported wood, to use 
as rollers for the building blocks. They did, before 3,000 
B.C., and all the types are known. Even if they did im- 
port wood, where did they get suitable wood for ships? 
The methods of boat-building are recorded. A boat 172 
feet long was in use during the Third Dynasty, 2780- 
2720 B.C. There were no ropes at the time of the Great 
Pyramid. The Egyptians were skilled rope-makers. 
Examples of 5" thick ropes, made from palm fibre, 
exist. A tomb fresco shows 172 men dragging a huge 
piece of stone. Finally, von Daniken says that it took 
664 years to build the Great Pyramid. Famous archaeo- 
logist Flinders Petrie calculated the time to be 20 years. 

Von Daniken has one answer to everything: an ad- 
vanced technology, brought from another planet. He 
might be right. But he should disclose all the facts, so 
that the reader gets an unbiased presentation. 

Incidentally, he says that the Great Pyramid ‘lies at 
the centre of gravity of the continents’, a meaningless 
statement. 

The embalming of corpses was done because space- 
men would return in the future and give the body new 
life. The writer carefully neglects to say that, as part of 
the embalming process, vital organs were removed, and 
placed in four containers called Canopic Jars. Leaving 
open the possibility of interstellar spare parts surgery, 
perhaps . . .? 

Up until now, uninformed readers can be forgiven if 
they are even partially convinced by von Daniken’s mix- 
ture of Blitz and fifth column tactics that the gods from 
the stars were here. However, the chapter ‘The Earth’s 
Experience Of Space’ should sober them up. We get the 
Siberian meteorite of 1908, flying saucers and the moons 
of Mars. 

The Siberian devastation was caused by the explosion 
of a space ship’s nuclear pile. The UFO’s are similar 
ships. And they came from Mars, which had an artificial 
satellite, Phobos. Mars was destroyed by a comet — or 
the Martian civilisation was. Somehow, out of the colli- 
sion, the planet Venus was formed. (This is not von 
Daniken’s original idea, but he gives it credence.) 

Some Martians escaped to the Earth. They were 
giants — von Daniken cites many legends — and they 
were responsible for the ancient civilisations. 

The penultimate chapter, ‘The Search for Direct 
Communication’, outlines some of the projects designed 
to establish contact with intelligent life on planets of 
other stars, and tells science fiction readers nothing new. 
On pp. 174-75, von Daniken quotes verbatim some 
questions he asked Dr. Wernher von Braun. The 
answers are very interesting. 

The book is well-planned, with fairly large type, and 
some clear, fascinating photographs. The date of the 
eruption of Krakatoa is given as 1853 instead of 1883. 
The writer gives the misleading impression that ‘fixed’ 
stars really are fixed. I think that people who read this 
book would be advised to read other books which 
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sketch in the backgrounds in fuller detail of the subjects 
von Daniken writes about. Then they will be able to 
make a fairer assessment of the book. Otherwise, they 
could easily get the impression that von Daniken’s ex- 
planations are always the right ones — even when he 
occasionally protests piously that they are not. 

I’m not so simply persuaded. 

The aim of von Daniken’s book is to force the readers 
to take a new look at the world around them. In that he 
succeeds. 

Borrow this interesting, controversial and provocative 
book from the library, read it, and decide for yourselves 
if you are prepared to attribute every inexplicable or 
incongruous event in our past and our present, to Mar- 
tian giants who fled to the Earth in the remote past. 

Don Malcolm 

THE NEW SF 

Edited by Langdon Jones. Hutchinson. 30s. 

Reviewed by Robert Conquest 

At first sight, what could be more repulsive than an 
anthology devoted to the ‘new SF’. But likers of genuine 
science fiction can take heart. The trendiness which at 
one time seemed to be stretching out a flabby pseudo- 
pod towards SF with the design of quashing it into yet 
another non-art is after all finding it indigestible. The 
volume under review marks a stage in this very welcome 
retreat. Only a couple of the stories show any sign of 
even being intended as science fiction in any sense 
whatever. 

The retreat, which we must all hope will soon become 
a rout, is being carried out under a smokescreen, it is 
true. The initials ‘SF’ are used, even in the title, but 
Michael Moorcock explains in his introduction that 
these letters need not stand for ‘Science Fiction’, so that 
‘Speculative Fiction’ has equal claim to them. Well, no. 
If an abbreviation is in common use it cannot simply be 
appropriated for different meaning, at least not honestly. 
Moorcock does imply that this is ‘new’ stuff somehow 
derived from true science fiction. And if we allow that 
a stock can degenerate pretty rapidly from generation to 
generation, we would have to concede that ancestry. All 
those concerned at one time wrote SF. But (Moorcock 
claims) ‘the visionary impulse ... has become more 
sophisticated’. He rhapsodises a good deal about the 
wonderful results. 

But ironically enough, what has happened is no more 
than a return to the experimentalist styles of the 20’s 
and 30’s. For those who remember the dawn of sur- 
realism there is a nostalgic period feeling about this 
collection. Half a dozen of the stories might have ap- 
peared in ‘daring’ and fashionable magazines of that 
period— Transition for example. Even the cover of The 
New SF has a deliciously old world, Man-Ray-ish sort 
of flavour over which senior readers will wax nostalgic. 
In fact this is all a revival and repetition of a literary 
genre which arose entirely within the main stream. 
Moorcock attempts to rebut this reviewer, who has 
made points like the above at the Brighton SF Con- 



ference last year. But his only argument is on one minor 
matter— that (as I said inter a great many alia) Chris- 
topher Isherwood, having tried putting his events in the 
wrong order, abandoned this procedure in his later 
novels. (Moorcock argues that as Isherwood was not 
dealing with unconventional themes he did not need un- 
conventional methods.) This was of course only a sub- 
sidiary part of my argument; Moorcock neglects the 
more central point that the techniques his experimental- 
ists are now using petered out because readers, including 
‘sophisticated’ ones, got tired of flashy pretentiousness. 
As Pasternak remarked: ‘All this writing of the twen- 
ties has terribly aged . . . Our success in the twenties 
was partly due to chance. Our works were dictated by 
the times. They lacked universality; now they have 
aged ... I have never understood those dreams of a 
new language, of a completely original form of expres- 
sion. Because of this dream much of the work of the 
twenties which was stylistic experimentation has ceased 
to exist. The most extraordinary discoveries are made 
when the artist is overwhelmed by what he has to say. 
Then he uses the old language in his urgency and the 
old language is transformed from within’. 

But at least ‘modern’ writers of Pasternak’s genera- 
tion were trying something new. 

As the present lot disappear up a back eddy of the 
main stream, and we breathe our sighs of relief, is there 
anything more to say? 

We can, after all, afford to be generous. Several of the 
pieces here are not experimentalist at all, but just ordi- 
nary straight short stores— one by Brian Aldiss, for 
example. And even experimentalism (if that is the right 
word for the repetition of things that have been done 
before), is not actually a crime. One of two of the fur- 
ther out stories here are by no means unreadable— 
though one would not in the ordinary course of events 
want to read more than one such per annum. Too 
cloying. As Dryden remarks about an excess of con- 
ceits’ in a poet, ‘whole pyramids of sweetmeats, for 
boys and women; but little of solid meat for men’. 

For science fiction readers will not, one imagines, be 
buffaloed by the Moorcock line that they are greedy, 
unsophisticated, insensitive clods, incapable of appre- 
ciating a finer and higher literature. They have only to 
look round to find that in spite of the predictions of the 
various generations between Marinetti and Moorcock, 
the best writers of ordinary poetry and ordinary fiction 
have remained in or returned to the square tradition — 
able, no doubt, to use the few viable results of the end- 
less experimentalisms, but basically operating within the 
language of men. As to the notion that the themes of 
these stories are ‘unconventional’ it simply cannot be 
taken seriously. Most of them are well-worn ‘outsider’ 
material, and once the decorations are removed it should 
be apparent that there is more actual imagination in a 
good ordinary Schmitz or Sheckley story than in all 
this lot put together. More intelligence too, and better 
writing. 

Robert Conquest 
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THE MERIT 
AWARD 

Each issue, VISION OF TOMORROW will pay to the 
author of the leading story in that issue, as determined 
by the readers’ votes, a bonus in addition to our regular 
rate. In this way, we will reward authors of outstanding 
stories, and provide extra incentive to create better fiction 
for our readers. 

After you have read the stories in this issue, fill in the 
coupon alongside. Number the stories in the order 
which you place them, from 1 to 5. The results will be 
announced in a later issue. The reader whose voting 
most nearly parallels the final result, and who writes the 
best letter of 20 words or longer on why he or she 
selected the first place story for that position, will also 
be awarded a prize of £2 2s. Od. 




In my opinion the stories in this issue rank as follows; 

NO. HERE 

THE VISITORS by Frank Bryning 

FULL-FIVE by E. C. Tubb. 

THE PHOENIX PEOPLE by Richard A. Gordon 

THE STAR-MUTANTS by Damien Broderick 

FIFTH COMMANDMENT by John Brunner 



Send your votes to : 

VISION OF TOMORROW, Address 

2 St. Nicholas Buildings, 

Newcastle upon Tyne 1, 

Northumberland. 



(Please use facsimile of this form if you do not wish to mutilate your copy) 



Readers' Reaction 

E. C. Tubb emerged as the winner in our second issue, 
as determined by reader response, and wins our bonus 
of £10. The reader whose votes most nearly tallied with 
the final result was Mr. A. G. Prior, of Balham. The 
final voting was : 

1. QUARRY by E. C. Tubb. 

2. MOONCHIP by John Rankine. 

3. A JUDGE OF MEN by Michael G. Coney. 

4. DANCING GERONTIUS by Lee Harding. 

5. ECHO by William F. Temple. 

6. MINOS by Maurice Whitta. 

7. FROZEN ASSETS by Dan Morgan. 

8. UNDERCOVER WEAPON by Jack Wodhams. 

9. STRICTLY LEGAL by Douglas Fulthorpe. 



J""' 

I Coming next issue - - • | 

I INTO THE UNKNOWN 

[ by John Russell Fearn \ 

: A fascinatingly different concept of time-travel! [ 

I LIMBO RIDER 

[ by Sydney J. Bounds ■ 

: An unusual tale of the gulfs between the stars [ 

I OTHER GREAT STORIES 

[ by Jack Wodhams, Douglas R. Mason and | 

[ Lee Harding. \ 

\ Order from your newsagent or direct from this | 
[ magazine. Single copies 5/- post free. E 



The Man Who 
Sold The Moon 



The New Robert Heinlein 
As new and gripping as the latest moon-walk 




Isaac Asimov: 

Through a Glass Clearly (3/6) 

Arthur C. Clarke: 

Prelude to Space (3/6) 

Brian Aldiss: 

The Interpreter (3/6) 

William F. Temple: 

The Fleshpots of Sansato (5/-) 

(to be published 5th March) 

Available at booksellers everywhere or from 
P.O. Box 11, Falmouth, Cornwall (allow 9d per 
title for postage, 1/- overseas). 

IMEIAI ENGLISH LIBRARY 



A new work by the acknowledged master of 
Space Age fiction. 

Published by New English Library, 6/- 

Other major Science Fiction titles from NEL 
include;- 

Robert Heinlein: 

The Moon is a Harsh Mistress (8/-) 

Glory Road (7/6) 

Stranger in a Strange Land (10/6) 

Podkayne of Mars (6/-) 

A. E. van Vogt: 

The Weapon Shops of Isher (5/-) 

The Weapon Makers (5/-) 

John Wyndham: 

A Sense of Wonder (7/6) 
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